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CHINESE PORCELAIN. 





BY JAMES 


Every lady loves fine china. Whether it is} 
Dresden, Sevres, or ancient Chinese porcelain, 
it is all the same. Some, indeed, prefer one 
variety, and some another: our grandmothers $ 
adored the Chinese ware; our wives worship 3 
Sevres; but all alike had, and have, a true 
womanly passion for this costly and exquisite 
article. This being the case, a short account of 
Chinese porcelain, illustrated with engravings 
of some of the most beautiful specimens, cannot 3 
but be interesting. We shall follow it up with 
other articles on Dresden, Sevres, and Wedge- 
wood; and perhaps with a final one on the § 
ancient Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan pottery. 3 

Reliable Chinese authorities place the dis- 
covery of porcelain about one hundred and fifty 
years before the Christian era. The art, how- 
ever, did not attain perfection till several cen- 











Pilgrim-Shaped Bottle Enameled with Butterflies. 
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turies later. At present, the porcelain of China 
is very inferior to what it was; the grotesque 
figuring is there, it is true; but the marvelous 
coloring, which distinguishes the ancient vases, 
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Porcelain Vase Enameled with Animals and Plants. 


is absent. Hence, even in China, old porcelain 


‘is sought for with the greatest avidity, and such 


high prices paid for it that very little reaches 
Europe or America. 
885 
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, cream-colored specimens are rare and much 
S prized—these are seldom seen out of China. 
$ The greens, light and dark, turquoise, and reds 
$ are generally finely glazed, and have the crackle- 
Slines small and minute. In coloring these ex- 
§ amples are exquisite, and in this respect they 


3 throw the finest specimens of European porcelain 
S quite into the shade. The green and turquoise 
; crackle made in China at the present day are 
S very inferior to the old kinds. Perhaps the 
5 rarest and most expensive of all ancient crackles 
is a yellowish stone-color. 

Of other ancient porcelain (not crackle) prized 
by the Chinese, we may mention the specimens 
(generally vases) with a white ground, enameled 
with figures of various colors, as green, black, 
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Vase of Sea-green Crackle. 





To begin with what is called old crackle porce- 
jain by collectors. The Chinese have many kinds ; 
of this manufacture, some of which are extremely } 
rare and beautiful. In the whites and greys the $ 
crackle is larger, and the older specimens are : 
often bound by a metallic-looking band, which § 
sets off the specimens to great advantage. White ; 
and grey are the common colors amongst modern $ 
crackle; but the latter is easily known from its § 
inferiority to the more ancient. The yellow and $ 


Oviform Bottle of rare Turquoise color. 
and yellow. It is a curious fact that the attempts 
made at the present day by porcelain manufac- 
turers to fix such colors invariably fail. 

The self-colored specimens, such as pure 
$ whites, creams, crimsons, reds, blues, greens, 
sand violets, are very fine, and much prized by 
$ Chinese collectors. 

But the most ancient examples of porcelain, 
are in the form of circular dishes with upright 
sides, very thick, strong, and heavy, and in- 
variably having the marks of one, two, or three, 
on the bottom, written in this form, Jf, IM. 
The kinds most ‘highly prized have a brownish- 
yellow ground, over which is thrown a light 
shot sky-blue, with here and there a dash of 
blood-red. The Chinese tell us these specimens 
are more than a thousand years old. A speci- 
men shown by a Chinese merchant in Canton 
was valued at three hundred dollars! 

Within the last few years the attention of col- 
Gourd-shaped Bottle of yellowish stone-color Crackle. lectors in this country and Europe has been 
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Ancient Porcelain Vessel. 


drawn to the ancient enamels of China, Many , figures of flowers, birds, and other animals. 
fine specimens were seen in the Great Exhibition } According to the testimony of the Chinese, this 
of the Works of Art of all Nations in Hyde Park, } manufacture is of a very early period; no good 
specimens have been made for the last six or 
eight hundred years. 


Bottle like those found in Egyptian Tombs. 


Curious bottles have been found, in China, 
precisely similar to those discovered in Egyp- 
tian tombs. The general impression of Chinese 
collectors is that these bottles are more ancient 
$than those of the Pharaohs. But W. H. Ned- 
3 hurst, Esq., the British consul of Foo-chow-foo 
Shas proved that this is a mistake, by showing 
Sthat the inscriptions, found on such bottles, are 
and since that time a number of specimens have portions of poetical stanzas by standard and 
found their way into Europe and America. The eemene Chinese authors, who flourished at a 
enamel is on copper, colored and enlivened with § comparatively recent period. 
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Ancient Vase enameled on Metal. 


SONNET—TO A LADY. 


BY R. G. JOHNSTON. 


Trov art within the morning of thy days! 

Tis meet that sunny pleasures should be thine; 
That every tongue should syllable thy praise, 

For God hath made thee more than half divine. 
But think not that the glory of thy prime 

Will follow thee through life’s extended range; 
Things culminate and retrégrade with time; 
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Live in expectancy of coming change. 
So when the ripeness of thy days be passed, 

And youth’s sweet praise be fallen in the sere, 
And ruthless age’s desolating blast 

Howls through the dark’ning Winter of thy year; 
Thou mayst have won a home in some true breast, 
Where thou mayst flee for shelter and for rest, 








A STORY OF CURRANT JELLY. 


BY CATHARINE F. WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER I. ; currants by myself,” said Sophy. ‘It’s such 
Sorny Cuinton sat by the cpen window, one ; disagreeable work, too; I hate it.” 
warm afternoon in July, looking out into the gar- : ‘*When you've lived as long as I have,” re- 
den, where the light of the setting sun fell broadly ; plied the old lady, ‘‘you’ll find that people Aave 
on the squash vines and the cucumbers, the goose- } to do things that are disagreeable; you must not 
berry bushes and the onion beds, all in their? 3 expect always to have everything just so plea- 
highest state of summer thrift and greenness. ° sant. It’s a fine idea that a person that has 
‘The currant jelly must be made to-morrow,” : everything done to her hand, and never so much 
said old Mrs. Clinton, lifting her eyes from the ; as washes out a pair of stockings for herself, 
paper she was reading. 3 can’t go out of a morning and pick a few cur- 
“Oh! not in this dreadful weather surely,” rants! I wonder how you would have done to 
remonstrated Sophy. ‘Do let us wait for a be placed as I used to be! Five children and 
cooler day!” : myself and my husband and a hired man to do 
“Nonsense!” said old Mrs. Clinton, ‘‘the cur- } for, and no one to lift a finger to help me; be- 
rants are full ripe now, and if they once get ’ sides the milk of two cows to take charge of, 
over-ripe your jelly will never come. You might ; and I didn’t make as much of it as you would to 
boil it till doomsday. Besides, it is nearly a: : set the tea-table!” 
week since we’ve had rain, and it is likely to} Sophy’s cheeks burned with vexation, but she 
some upon us at any hour, and if the currants ; made no answer. Slowly, and in no very ami- 
once get wet it takes forever ° ary them. The } able mood, she went out at the back door. 
jelly must be made to-morrow.’ $ Only say the word,” said Bridget, ‘‘and I'll 
Sophy heaved a sigh of weariness, but did not} go with yiz. Niver mind the ould cat in there; 
venture further to oppose her mother-in-law. : sure you've a right to be misthress in your own 
The next morning rose beautiful and bright; § * house? ” 
but alas! hotter than ever. (There are times, } : ‘You mustn’t speak in that way, Bridget,” 
good reader, when the most delicate refinement $ : replied Sophy. ‘It’s very wrong of you. I’m 
must give way, and people must use language § ssure I wish you could go out with me; but it 
that expresses their meaning. To call such g would make more trouble than it’s worth. We 
weather as we are writing of simply warm would must try to have peace at any rate.” 
be a ludicrous affectation.) Immediately after: ‘Anything in the world for quietness,” as- 
breakfast Sophy put on her garden hat, and took $ s sented Bridget, and the young wife passed on. 
a basket on her arm. It was rather pleasant under the plum trees 
‘Now, Bridget,” she said to the stout serving- § after all; the currants grew very large and abun- 
woman who had finished clearing away, and was $ s dantly, and she soon became absorbed in pick- 
folding the table-cloth, “if we pick steadily for § ting them. The little basket was half full when 
an hour, I think we shall have enough. And $a voice from an upper window called out, 
if we keep in the snade of the plum trees, I hope : “Sophy! Sophy!” 
we shall not find the heat intolerable.” She looked up, and, in the shade of the blind, 
“What is that you are saying?” asked old } saw old Mrs. Clinton busy with her sewing. 
Mrs. Clinton. ‘Going to take Bridget away} ‘I can’t have you pick those currants!” she 
from her work to help you pick currants? I said; “they are the largest and nicest we have 
shali have nothing like that. Bridget has all$in the garden, and I always keep them for tea, 
her dishes to wash, and after that she must get ; and to eat out of hand when we want them. Go 
the great kettle on over the back kitchen fire- ; over on the other side where the small ones are; 
place; for I want the flannel sheets and the blue } they are exactly as good for jelly!” 
worsted coverlets all washed to-day; it’s been } Sophy looked across to the designated side, 
put off too long aenaly, and this will be a splen- } where the sun was pouring down in full blaze. 
did drying day.” ; **But it will be so hot there!” she expostu- 
7 S it will take me so long to pick all the: Slated. “It’s all I can do to bear it here.” 
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“*Sophia,” said Mrs. Clinton, ‘Iam astonished When the currants were all picked over, and 
at you. I knew you were a child, but I didn’t § the juice got ready, old Mrs. Clinton came into 
think you were quite a baby. Just go right on} the kitchen, not to help, but to see that all was 
now and get the currants, as I tell you; I’m not $ * properly done. 
going to have all those nice ones used up for; “<A pint to a pound?” she said. ‘Well, that’s 
jelly, and only miserable little things left for : right. But, Sophia, you’re never going to take 
the table.” ; that white sugar; the best brown is plenty 

The spectacles and cap-border disappeared, $ good!” 
and Sophy stood a moment in doubt. She felt } ; “Yes,” insisted Sophy, ‘I must have the 
indignant and ill-used. She had a great mind 3 ; white, or I can’t tell anything about it; it would 
to stay where she was; but she had never risen i be of no use to have my rule.” 
to the pitch of openly defying her mother-in-law, ‘‘ Fiddle-de-dee for a rule!” said Mrs. Clinten, 
and she was not quite ready for it yet. So she ‘I’ve made jelly these forty years, and never 
went across, as she was bidden, and stood in the } had a rule about it.” 
sunshine, picking busily, and feeling meanwhile } “And, if you remember,” remarked Sophy, 
as if she were ready to faint with the heat. She $ quietly, ‘“‘your jelly last year was all in strings, 
thought of her own pleasant home and tender} You could not put it on the table at all, and it 
mother; of the easy, thoughtless life she had led } ‘ had to be used for cake entirely.” 
in it—every one ready to wait upon her, and $ This undeniable fact did not at all soften the 
indulge her. What a change it was to the stern : old lady; she only returned, 
sway of this disagreeable mother-in-law! She ‘When I began housekeeping I tried to be 


didn’t so much mind what she had to do, but 
the way in which she was treated: ordered about ; 
like a child, and be rated like an idle servant. $ 
It was too much, too much; and tears, half of 
sorrow, half of anger, rolled down into the 
basket, and glittered on the bright, red fruit. $ 
Oh! if it wasn’t for Alfred she should wish she $ 
had never come here. If he knew how his j 
mother behaved! He didn’t suspect it, for she ; N 





prudent, and a help-meet to my husband, and 
that’s what folks had ought to be.” 

Sophy meantime proceeded to weigh out the 
sugar and measure the juice. 

‘And you're going to use that white sugar 
after all! Ah, well, 


‘I spend my money freely, 
My husband works for more!’” 


Sophy trembled with passion. “Mother,” said 


had never told him; he would surely be sorry } S she, “I thought J was to make this jelly. If 
for her, he was so good, so kind. Oh! how you wish to do it I will leave it to you; but if it 
happy Alfred and she could be if only his tis to be my business I assure you I shall do it 
mother was out of the way! She had thought ; \ exactly as I think best.” 

of it a great many times before, but the picture § \ She stopped, half frightened at this first overt 
had never looked so pleasant. She thought of S act of rebellion. Mrs. Clinton looked at her, 
the little parlor, with her books and work; her surprised at such hardihood. There was an 
canary hanging under the matrimony vine that $ armistice of several minutes, and Sophy ‘went 
ran over the piazza; the table neatly set with $ on with her work. Any of my lady readers who 
the best white china, and napkins laid by every ; : may have had trouble with the business may be 
plate; herself with plenty of time to read and $ glad to know her rule, which we and all our 
write as she liked Bridget, willing and active, § friends have ‘made by” for years, and which is 
doing all the harder labor, she devoting herself § : perfectly infallible. She boiled the juice by 
to the lighter and ornamental portion. She saw ‘itself for five minutes, the sugar meanwhile 
long, quiet evenings with Alfred undisturbed by being placed in the oven, and heated very hot. 
society that was not congenial; she imagined $ When the five minates were ‘‘up,” she added 
herself going about, happy and independent, the : the sugar to the juice and let them boil together 
chiding voice and dictatorial manner nowhere ; one minute. Then the jelly was done, and ready 
heard nor visible. Oh! how delightful that$to pour into the moulds. Old Mrs. Clinton 
would be! Then suddenly came the reflection, } watched the process with great contempt. 


“There is only one way in which it can be: : 
mother is too old to marry again; she has no} 
other children to live with; there is no way un- : 
less she should ”” Sophy stopped here. “I3 

don’t want her to die,” she said. Then came the § : 
remembrance of more grievances. ‘Well, I wish ; 
she wasn’t here at any rate,” she said again. $ 


‘Where did you get such a receipt as that?” 
she inquired. 

‘‘From cousin Helen, and she got it from a 
French confecticner.” 

‘French confectioner!” exclaimed Mrs. Clin- 
ton, in accents of the loftiest scorn. ‘A pretty 
mess you'll have of it. You'll have to boil it 
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over every day this summer, and it'll never $ your cheek,” said the old lady, as they sat down 
come to jelly after all. It’s a shame—I say it’s : to dinner. 
a shame—to waste all that nice sugar so!” Sophy went into the bed-room and tried to 
But Sophy’s spirit was roused, and she paid } wash it off, but it would not come. She remem- 
no heed to these scoffs; she was sure of success. { bered her whole tenor of thought that morning, 
And by-and-bye, old Mrs Clinton, seeing that; } and was frightened. 
the juice which adhered to the kettle was already } 
hardening, began to yield to her opinion. 
“I declare I believe you’re right about it, CHAPTER II. 
after all,” she said, tipping one of the cups a} ALFRED Cuinron found his wife unusualiy 
little. ‘‘It cleaves away from the side already. serious and quiet that evening, and, after several 
Well, we’re never too old to learn. I’m sure I 3 vain attempts to enliven her, he inquired, ten- 
never should have put any faith in such a rule : derly, ‘*My darling Sophy, what’s the matter?” 
as that. Now, Sophia, you go and lie down; > For all reply she threw her arms around his 
you look fit to melt; I’ll call you when dinner is § neck, and, bursting into a flood of tears, ex- 
ready. $ claimed, 
Sophy lay down, but not to sleep. Her hot } “Oh! Alfred, if you love me, take me away 
cheeks cooled, but her indignation did not. } from here; I am so very unhappy.” 
“To be spoken to in such a way by a coarse } Alfred’s brow was grave in a moment. ‘Is 
old woman like that!” she said to herself. Con- 3 it my mother, Sophy?” he asked. 
science smote her a little for these words; but} “Yes,” she sobbed, “I never said anything 
she said, ‘‘I don’t care; a saint could not bear $ ‘ before, but I feel as if I cannot bear it any 
it. I was well disposed to her when I came ° longer. I am nothing but a servant in a house 
« 8 i ; ” 
here. 1 would always have been good to her if $ , * where I have a right to be the mistress! 
she would let me,” and thoughts of fifty hateful , ‘Certainly you have that right,” said Alfred, 
little ways of ‘‘mother’s” added bitterness to her $ ‘‘and I have seen that all was not as it should 
feelings. : be. Tell me just what you think and feel about 
As is usual in such cases, there were faults on 3 it, Sophy?” 
both sides. Sophy found Mrs. Clinton already $ Thus encouraged, the young wife poured forth 
in possession when she came home to her hus- : all her griefs: how she never could count on any 
band’s house. The old lady had lived with her : time of her own, as she was continually being 
son for several years, and was accustomed to $ ; set at work which properly belonged to Bridget; 
sovereign rule. Then Sophy, only nineteen, was § S how the table could never be nicely arranged, 
deficient in the details of housekeeping. She} ‘ but must always be set with the old blue dishes; 
could make nice cake and pastry, it is true, and $ S how brown sugar was used in the tea and coffee, 
pickling and preserving she did in the best man- : and napkins were forbidden because they made 
ner; but making soap! and cleaning the cellar! 3 so much washing; how it was all she could do to 
and mopping the kitchen! trying out the tallow! $ have her own silver tablespoons, that she brought 
Ss 
putting down hams and corned beef! of these and® from home, used on the table, old Mrs. Clinton 
many kindred subjects she was utterly ignorant. } thinking that Brittania metal was good enough 
Old Mrs. Clinton naturally took the lead, and} for common, etc., etc. All these griefs Alfred 
Sophy as naturally followed; a yielding disposi- : listened to respectfully; though, having been 
tion, and a dread of having a disturbance, had : always used to his mother’s ways, he did not 
much to do with it, but there was one other thoroughly comprehend how they appeared to 
cause in operation. Sophy was a little indolent; Sophy, who had been accustomed to a tasteful 
not about doing things she understood, but in} and attractive home. ‘And the worst of all is,” 
facing disagreeable details, taking on herself > she said, in conclusion, ‘I don’t feel as if I had 
new responsibilities, and learning thoroughly ¢ the least authority in the world: I cannot have 
things she did not know and could not like. She pudding for dinner, or swéetmeats for tea, unless 
saw her mother-in-law’s faults very clearly, and } she chooses; she orders all the household pro- 
Mrs. Clinton saw hers with equal plainness; yet, } visions, and all the household work. I am 
as Sophy, to any unprejudiced observer, was treated as nothing but a child, and feel myself 
much the least to blame, it is not strange that, § perfectly helpless and tyrannized over.”’ 
to herself, she appeared entirely excusable; and “Now my darling,” returned Alfred, ‘you 
that the wish, ‘‘if she only were away,” recurred | must not be angry if I say you are a little to 
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again and again to her mind. blame yourself for all this; you give up to my 
ga 4 y you g 
“You've got a little spot of currant jelly on * mother too entirely.” 
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“Oh! Alfred!” she exclaimed, with a fresh ; disappeared from her cheek. No! it was there, 
burst of sobs, “I didn’t think you ever would $ red and gloomy. What could it be? A mark 
blame me for that.” : set on her for the thoughts she had indulged in 
“But I must—just a little,” he said, smiling. ; through the day? 
“Now, Sophy, I have a proposal to make you. } 
Take your place at once as mistress of the house. ; 
Bridget is attached to you, and there is no need } CHAPTER III. 
that we should practice a rigid economy. Have ’ Sopny rose early the next morning, eager to 
the napkins and the china and silver on the { begin the work of reformation. Greatly to 
table every day. Use such quantities and quali- } Bridget’s amazement she directed that the china 
ties as you think most suitable. Don’t perform : and napkins, the ivory-handled knives and silver 
Bridget’s work; you have enough to do of your} forks, the best coffee-pot, and the pretty buff- 
own. Act, in short, exactly as you would do if $ colored waiter should be placed upon the table. 
my mother was only boarding with us.” ; But old Mrs. Clinion’s astonishment, when she 
“But I am afraid,” said Sophy, ‘‘there are} sat down to breakfast, quite threw Bridget’s 
some things I don’t know about.” S into the shade. 
“Well, cannot you learn? Bridget under- 3 ‘What on earth is the meaning of all this?” 
stands most kinds of work, and only requires ; she asked. 
overseeing where she is ignorant. You must $ «J think, mother,” said Sophy, pleasantly, 
set to work and learn together; you will find it : ‘“‘that we may as well begin to have the good of 
hard at first; my mother will not give up all at } our things a liitle; it is hardly worth while to 
once, but when she finds you are in earnest, and ; keep them all the time put up for company.” 
understand what you are doing, she will cease: ‘And you mean to use all these for every 
to object.” day?” cried the old lady. 
“Well I will try,” said Sophy, doubtfully,; ‘Yes, ma’am,” replied Sophy. 
“but I fear I never shall succeed.” ;  *We’d ought to be economical,” said the old 
“Consult her tastes where it seems proper: lady, reasoning the matter, as Alfred happened 
you should do so; and one thing, Sophy, be Sto be present. ‘Bridget will break all the china, 
very careful about. Don’t get angry, no matter : and have the handles off these knives in a month, 
what happens, for that will spoil everything. I}and all the polish off the tea-board, and the 
hope you will find it possible, after a time, to 3 coffee-pot covered with scratches. And what 
live in comfort and harmony, and yet exert your g folly to wear out these napkins and yellow them 
rightful authority. It is very desirable to have } up, just for nobody but ourselves!” 
itso if we can. Mother has always been to me } “JT don’t think Bridget will be quite so de- 
what a mother should be; and you may know, : structive as all that, mother,” said Alfred, smil- 
Sophy, by your own feelings, how it would seem} ing. ‘Sophy will caution her, and watch @ 
to have a son detide that he could not live in $ little at first to see that she takes proper care 
the house with you.” S of the things. It is much pleasanter to have 
“Yes, I have seen that difficulty all the time,” } the table nicely set; the same food tastes a great 
said Sophy. $ deal better.” 
“But I promise you faithfully, that if, after; ‘‘ Well,” said the old lady, dubiously; “but it 
six months’ trial, you find it impossible to 3 wears things out to use them.” 
assume your rightful place without breaking} ‘In that case,” replied he, ‘I hope we shall 
the peace, I will get another house and we will } be able to replace them.” 
begin again.” So the meal went off very comfortably, and 
“I don’t mean to say,” remarked Sophy, } Mr. Clinton departed to his office. “Sophy,” 
“that I am never to blame, or that I am always { said the mother, ‘‘just get a pan of water, and 
just as amiable as I should be, and I don’t mean $ wash the dishes right up here on the table; 
that your mother is always unkind or exacting; ; Bridget has got a tremendous ironing to do, and 
sometimes she does things I should not expect I want her to have an early start.” 
of her. This morning, when Bridget was busy,: ‘‘I wish to sweep the parlor and clear up my 
she cleaned the brass kettle herself, for fear I} own room,” said Sophy, ‘‘and afterward to make 
should stain my hands with doing it.” , 3a cherry pie for dinner. Bridget can do the 
Alfred augured well from this spirit of con- : dishes just as well.” 
cession; and Sophy went to rest in a very hope-: ‘But I want her to finish her ironing this 
ful frame of mind. Only, before she undressed, : morning.” 
she looked in the glass to see if that spot had ‘‘There is no hurry about it; we all of us have 
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plenty of clean clothes. If she cannot finish to- 
day, it will do just as well to wait till to-mor- 
row.” 

‘*T don’t see why you need make a cherry pie; 
it takes an awful sight of sugar, and you don’t 
want a des-sert when you have a good dinner.” 
But Sophy went on her own way, and Mrs. Clin- 
ton retired to her bed-room, with uncomfortable 
forebodings that the sceptre was about to pass 
from her hands. She did not appear down stairs 
that morning, to the vast content of Sophy, who 
was thus enabled to proceed without opposition. 
Great was Bridget’s delight at the turn affairs 
were taking; she was fond of Sophy, and glad 
to have her assume her rightful place. Old Mrs. 
Clinton was one of the ancient style of house- 
keepers, who conceive that there is much virtue 
in scolding, and that no one can be properly 
served who does not practice it constantly. 
Moreover, she was always about in the kitchen, 
“hindering more than she helped,” Bridget 
averred, and frequently giving offence to that 
functionary by “spying round” to see if things 
were clean. Also, she was accustomed to finding 
fault, and not at all given to praise, even where 
praise was due. 

When Mrs. Clinton came down to dinner, she 
opened her eyes very wide at sight of the best 
enstor and the eut-glass goblets. They had been 
wont to use at that meal a little four-bottled 
Brittania metal affair, and heavy tumblers of 
common glass. She disdained to make any com- 
ment however, and the dinner, very good and 
nicely cooked, passed over pleasantly. She even 
overcame her prejadice so far as to eat a piece 
of the pie, though Sophy cut it with the silver 
pie-knife. 

‘This is excellent, I declare,” she observed; 
**but you sweetened it with white sugar.” 

“T thought,” said Sophy, surprised, ‘that 
you always maintained no one coul? tell the 
difference between that and the brown.” 

“T ain’t an idiot!” Mrs. Clinton succinctly 
stated. ‘But then I think cheap sugar does, 
and we'd ought to be prudent.” 

*«Prudent, but not parsimonious,” said Alfred. 

“Oh! well,” said his mother, ‘I see my 
opinion is getting to be of no account. New 
men, new measures.” 

This remark gave every one an uncomfortable 
turn, but Sophy hastened to remove the impres- 
sion. ‘Do have another bit of pie, mother,” 
she urged; ‘I am quite proud that you like it;” 
and Mrs. Clinton passed her plate. 

**You do make as good a pie as ever I ate,” 
she said; ‘but then you might, for you take the 
best of everything. Although,” she added, can- 


didly, ‘‘there’s a great many that wouldn’t have 
it good, even then.” 

After dinner Mrs. Clinton remarked, ‘Now, 
Sophia, I do hope you don’t intend to have 
Bridget wait at table every day.” 

‘*Why not?” asked Sophy. ‘I am sure it’s 
much pleasanter than for one of us to be jump- 
ing up every time anything is wanted.” 

‘Well, I don’t think it’s any great matter for 
people that do nothing else all day, to get a 
spoon, or a fork, or a tumbler of water now and 
then. And it takes up Bridget’s time so; she 
might get all the pots and kettles washed while 
she is doing it.” 

‘But you know,” explained Sophy, ‘‘that we 
have Bridget here because it is more convenient 
and pleasant to hire some one to do our work 
than to do it ourselves.” 

“Oh! well,” said Mrs. Clinton, “have it your 
own way. It’s nothing to me.” 
$ Sophy thought this a good time to define her 
§ position, though she did it with fear and trem- 
S bling. ‘‘I should be glad if you would feel so 
S about it,” she said. ‘I havo wished for a long 
; time that I could have the charge of things. I 
} think with some advice from you occasionally, I 
; could do very well; after awhile, if not at first. 

And it seems to me you might enjoy yourself 
$ quite as well to give up care; you are fond of 
Y reading and visiting, you know. And I often 
: hear you complain of being tired, and having so 
‘ much to do——” she stopped. She had said all 
{she dared venture this time. To her surprise 
$ Mrs. Clinton took it very well. 

“Oh! I know what you mean, Sophy,” she 
replied. ‘I don't care, I’m sure, if you can 
‘only manage it, but it’s just like trusting a 
child! However, go on—we’ll see how you can 
manage. But I expect Bridget will get so high 
and saucy there'll be no living with her. You 
never will have any authority over her; you 
wouldn’t dare to open your mouth, no matter 
what she did. You have to teach such folks 
their place.” 

“Bridget is always very good with me,” said 
; Sophy. 

«Because you never have any occasion to in- 
terfere with her. You should hear how she 
mutters sometimes when I’m talking with her! 
And then if you have her do so many extra 
things, she’ll be wanting her wages raised, and 
$ I’m sure Alfred can’t afford to pay more than 
ten shillings.” 

“Oh! I don’t think Bridget will have so very 
much to do,” said Sophy, cheerfully. ‘We will 
systematize our work after awhile, and I hope 
* we shall go on smoothly.” 








$ 
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Not to weary the reader’s patience, mead that Sophy was a better housekeeper than she 
succeeded nobly. She found it pretty hard at; had ever been! Having once been relieved of 
times; occasionally she almost wished she had ; ‘‘care” she found it very pleasant; she had her 
never undertaken to disturb “mother’s” sove- time to herself; she read and made visits, and 
reign sway. Sometimes Mrs. Clinton let things} rode out frequently, and enjoyed it all. Her 
go on quietly; then again she would make very 3 feelings toward her daughter-in-law softened a 
provoking and contemptuous remarks. She had { good deal; sho said to Alfred that Sophy had 
begun life on narrow means, and it was only } grown much prettier latterly, and that she was 
through close economy that she and her hus- an excellent wife for him, although she played 
band had been able to bring up their family and 3 the piano so weli, and never mopped a floor in 
lay by a comfortable property. She thought her life. And when there was a prospect of an 
Sophy was awfully extravagant, and predicted 3 addition to the family she grew really tender; 
that Alfred would be completely ruined; also 3 so careful of Sophy’s health, so interested in all 
she made numerous observations about people $ the little skirts, and dresses, and tiny prepara- 
that were such great ‘ladies,” that she did not ; tions. She even revived her long-forgotten skill 
feel herself fit company for them; she thought §in embroidery, and worked a blanket for the 
such folks had better have stayed where they $ stranger which was the envy of all the mothers 
were, and not have come among those that were; in the neighborhood. And Sophy, as they sat 
beneath ’em. These things tried Sophy awfully. $ together, often looked at the old lady’s still 
Many a time she ran up to her own room and $ handsome face, now bright with kindly feeling, 
shut the door, for fear of saying something she 3 and felt her heart go out to her as she never 
would be sorry for afterward. And then she $ would have thought possible. She realized that 
would feel as if there was no use in trying; but : ‘“‘mother” had known many troubles; she had 
® good “cry” generally relieved her, and she; buried the husband of her youth and four dear 
would start afresh, comforted always by the re-$ children; she was aged, she had few pleasures, 
membrance of Alfred’s promise. One thing was little to look forward to in life. Sophy was glad 
very strange; was there magic in it? The little; to be able to make her declining years easier 
blood-mark on her cheek varied always with her$ and happier. Day by day the little mark grew 


feelings. Was she quiet and happy, it was pale paler. 


and slight; but when-her anger was aroused; At last the baby was born; a plump, rosy boy, 
against the offending “mother” it glowed like a $ hailed by none more delightedly than his grand- 
spark of fire. Sophy had an uneasy fancy that ; mother; she cried with joy that Sophy’s suffer- 
it was a token of guilt, something like the brand $ ings were over; she laughed with joy that the 
of Cain. $ baby was a son, that he had his father’s eyes 
But by-and-bye Mrs. Clinton found that no- ; and his mother’s smile. 

thing went to wreck and ruin, though the best} Alfred sat at his wife’s side one morning. 
they had was used in common; she found thas 5 “Why, darling,” he said, “your currant jelly 
all the household machinery worked well, though ; mark is gone entirely; your cheek is clear as 
she did not step into the kitchen; and that, spite ; ever it was.” 

of his wife’s extravagance, Alfred was not bank-$ Sure enough it was so; and better yet, the 
rupt, nor likely to be. She grew to interfero $ last touch of rancor had disappeared with it 
less; to say fewer sharp things; even to admit from Sophy’s heart. 





“LITTLE SHOES.” 
BY HELEN MAR. 


Two little shoes with knotted strings Two little shoes tear-gemmed; the first 
With tears aside were laid, In which my precious trod, 

And for the form they used to bear For the small feet soon tired of play, 
A little grave was made— And wandered back to God, 

Made for our baby-love—our pride; But to her pure, clear-sighted eyes 
We murmured at its fate, Heaven was not very far— 

And could not think it best it died, So short her stay from Paradise 
And left us desolate; The gate was still ajar; 

Grieving because small feet no more So we the quiet feet undressed, 

Would patter soft about the floor. And laid them sids ty side te rest, 

Vor. XXXVI.—28 





THE LOVE OF A 


GATHA HOLMES. 


BY CARRY STANLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Curse him! No, I told him I’d see youin 
your coffin first. What, let you marry the son 
of my greatest enemy, the son of a treacherous 
father, and of a light-o’-love, jilting mother? 


They say she worships him; well, this will be 8 


@ stab for her tender heart, or I’m mistaken;” 
and William Holmes stamped up and down the 
library with his hands in his pockets; and then 
laughed savagely as he thought of the pang he 
should inflict on the heart of the widow Lee. 

And Agatha Holmes heard all this without a 
word, but her face was of a deathly white; and 
her sharp nails almost brought the blood in her 
clenched hands, as she stood by the window and 
looked out. 

The furious old man walked up and down the 
room once or twice more, then taking up the 
poker he punched at the fire, then threw it down 
with a crash; and finding his daughter still did 
not speak, he went up to her and seizing her by 
the shoulder, shouted, © 

“Why don’t you speak, you obstinate fool? 
Laying plans for a rebellion, are you? Mark 
my words, if you marry that sneaking, poverty- 
stricken, country doctor, I disown you, and curse 
you. Curse you, mind you! Do you hear now?” 


with my dying breath,” he almost shrieked, as 
he again wound himself up to his former pitch 
of passion. 

At this Agatha Holmes took a step forward, 
leaned her hand on the table to support her 
trembling form, and spoke so slowly, distinctly, 
and firmly, that her father listened in spite of 
himself. She said, 

‘You will mot curse me, for without your per- 
mission I’ll never marry Richard Lee; but you 
may disown me if you please, for I will see him 
once more before we part forever,” and then she 
left the room. 

Mrs. Holmes arose to follow her, but was 
checked before she laid her hand on the knob 
$ of the door by her husband exclaiming, 

‘Stay here, will you? T’ll have none of your 
whimpering over her to weaken my authority,” 
} and the poor, cowed woman took her seat again, 
$ the hot tears falling over her knitting work. 

Agatha went to her room, threw herself on 
the floor, and laid her aching head on the side 
3 of the bed. She did not weep, trouble seemed 
’to have made her dumb. She felt too well that 
her obstinate, implacable father would carry out 
his threat; she could net marry with a curse 
upon her, so she, who had tasted so few of the 





andwith a ‘‘ha! ha!” that showed how exhausted } joys of life, saw this sweet love pass away from 
he was with his passion, the old man sat down in 3 her lips, untcuched. How her heart rebelled! 
his chair. § From childhood she had grown up, deprived, by 

Still the girl did not answer, but she turned }her father’s savage whims, of many of child- 
around and threw an appealing glance at her $ ; hood’s pleasures; overlooked by him, or only 
mother, who sat pale, terror-stricken, and weep- 3 $ noticed to be thwarted; caressed by her delicate, 
ing over her knitting at the other side of the } 3 3 timid mother by stealth; and now, just as the 
room. At the frightful threat of Mr. Holmes, 3 world was growing fair and beautiful, just as 
the poor woman had risen instinctively in her} the mystic veil had been lifted, and a flood of 
chair, and said, ‘‘Oh! William,” then sunk back } ; light let in on her cold heart, to return to the 
again, well knowing how little she could do to old, dreary hopelessness! And to gratify a 
calm such turbulent passion. $ father’s revenge, only for this! 

The newspaper, which the old man had taken Years before he had loved with all the in- 
from the table, shook and rattled in his trem- g tensity and ferocity of his ferocious nature the 
bling hands as he folded and unfolded it, and $ ; mother of Richard Lee, had been engaged to 
his shaggy brows knit over his blood-shot eyes, $ her, but had so frightened her with his wild 
as he endeavored in vain to fix his attention on $ passions, that she had broken her troth with 
it. At last he threw the paper on the table, and 3 him. Then George Lee, his most intimate asso- 
brought his large hand down heavily upon it, 3 ciate, had wooed the girl that he had long loved, 
exclaiming, ; and married her. He was only a village doctor, 

«And I tell you, too, if you ever willingly see ; with a small income, and year by year the little 
that ~ sous, Til disown you. I'll curse you ; that he could save somehow slipped out of his 
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hands, and William Holmes held his notes, and 3 “Agatha, Agatha,” said Dr. Lee, as he held 
was a hard creditor; and just as his son was 3 her close to him, ‘‘don’t despair so; your father 
looking forward to the time when he could assist 3 will relent in time, I know he will. We are both 
his father, George Lee escaped from William } young yet and well able to wait. I'll make a 
Holmes, and all other creditors, and went to} fortune for you, and then he’ll give his consent, 
settle that last account with the most inexorable 3 I am sure.” 

of them all, death. $ But Agatha shook her head as she answered, 

In the meanwhile, William Holmes’ purse had “Tt isn’t altogether the money, Richard, but 
fattened in proportion as Dr. Lee’s grew thin. ¢ because he hated your father and mother. I 
He was a good lawyer and a keen business man, : had to see you this once. I wanted to tell you 
and when, after building himself a comfortable $ that I felt my father’s word will be kept, and 
house, he began to look around like a great that you must not, from any chivalric notion of 
bloated spider to see whom he might inveigle $ 3; your duty to me, consider that you are pledged 
into it, he married little Annie Harris. Every-$to me. There is no hope, Richard, and you are 
body envied the new mistress of the new house, free from this moment. I will not be a clog to 
and of Mr. Holmes’ purse. In the second year; all your plans for life, as this tedious waiting 
of their marriage Agatha was born, and she grew $ would make me.” 
up a sturdy little thing, made hardy by the § But Dr. Lee was either more hopeful, or pro- 
storms of her father’s passion, and the dew and } ’ fessed to be sd, to cheer up poor Agatha. 
sunlight of her mother’s love. ‘*Nonsense!” he said; ‘‘from all known laws 

But, poor girl! she forgot now that there was { of nature, the more violent the storm the sooner 
any warmth in the mother’s breast, she only felt A it is over. We will do nothing to anger your 
that this brighter, more dazzling light was to be $ father, and before the year is out he will give 
withdrawn. ‘ his consent to our marriage.” 

All that cold autumn day Agatha kept her } Still Agatha shook her head. 
room, but the next morning she appeared at} ‘I know him too well,” she said, “we might 
her usual place at the head of the breakfast as well make up our minds to it first as last. It 
table much to her father’s satisfaction, who dis- § will only be prolonging our torture, Richard, to 
liked his coffee from any other hands than hers. ; nurse the hope, and then find it slowly die away 
As Mr. Holmes was settling himself to his paper } as years go by,” and another flood of tears fol- 
with his feet on the fender, she said, lowed. 

“TI have written a note to Dr. Lee, sir, re- } “Oh! Aggy, Aggy, what a despairing little 
questing him to call here this morning. If you} body you are! I’m perfectly confident that we 
object to his coming to this house, I must meet ; shall sit, one on either side of the chimney cor- 
him somewhere else, for I must see him this once. { ner, Darby and Joan fashion, eating apples and 
You can read it, sir.” : nuts, and telling over this story to a circle of 

Mr. Holmes sat with his eyes on his paper, } romantic youngsters. Only let us have faith in 
but shifting his feet uneasily about whilst his } each other, darling, and all will go well.” 
daughter was speaking. There was something : 3 Agatha Holmes thought she had no hope, that 
in the quiet, decided tone, the unfluttered man- ; > she had quite made up her mind she should 
ner, that made him know that opposition was ; never marry Dr. Lee; but still the knowledge of 
useless, that she would see Dr. Lee in spite of his love made her very happy, and hope is never 
him, so he said grufily, $dead at twenty. Her father watched her curi- 

“I want to see no love-sick billet-douz, and let } ously, but silently. 
him come here if you choose; for by Jove,no ‘I don’t see that she’s any more quiet than 
daughter of mine shall make appointments to § common, love is no deep matter with a woman,” 
meet any man out of her father’s house;” and $ he thought, and he hectored his wife and snarled 
he turned again to the ‘“‘Morning News.” g at his daughter as usual. 

But after this, William Holmes somehow Fe 3 Agatha visited but little in the village. Mr. 
spected his daughter more than he had ever} Holmes hated to be bored with company, and 
done -before. Wife or child had never dared $ ¢ sneered at sewing-circles, Dorcas meetings, and. 
hitherto to thwart his mighty will, and he rather § the like; and Dr. Lee’s not very lucrative, but 
liked the opposition; ‘‘a chip off the old blocky? $ : far spread practice, claimed so much of his time 
he said to himself, with a gratulatory chuckle, ; that they seldom met. 
as he went into his office. : In the monotonous discharge of her domestio 

Agatha, who had shed no tears before, cried $ duties, with nothing to lighten up her life, ex- 
like a little child as soon as she saw her lover. cept a furtive smile from her lover now and then, 
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the next three years passed. At last came a great 
sorrow. Her mother, who had been starving for 


CHAPTER II. 
Ar last it was known in the village that an 


years for kind words and gentle household affec- } young orphan cousin of Mrs. Lee’s was going 


tions, quietly laid down the great burden of her 
life, and shut up in the grave the little remain- 
ing happiness of her daughter. 

Poor Agatha felt as if she had never known 
trouble till then, as if this sorrow was a 
judgment for past repinings, that in her own 





to make the widow’s house her home. The girl 
was reputed to be beautiful, and an invalid. 
The rumor reached even to the quiet parlor of 
Agatha Holmes. She, who had thought that no 
joy nor sorrow could quicken a pulse again, 
so dreary and hopeless did she think she had 


selfish regrets her mother’s love had been for- 3 become, became suddenly conscious of a jealous 


gotten. 


$ pang, and was now, for the first time, really 


The first shock over, the same old routine of $ : aware how much she had hoped through these 
domestic duties was gone through with; but$long years. A restless longing to know some- 
now she missed the habit of caring for the in- 3 thing of Miss Kirtley seized her, and as she came 
valid, and the kind word, and smile, and depre-? out of church, she lingered slowly among the 
cating look of her mother’s eye, as if asking her gossips to catch stray information of one whom 
forgiveness for not preventing her unhappiness. } she looked upon as her rival; and if she seemed 
Agatha had only more bitter memories now than S harder to please thar ttherto, and tossed over 
before her mother’s death; except this «very-$the goods longer in 1... village stores, it was 
thing was unchanged, the house could have when she would hear a couple of chatting girls 
been no more quiet than it was, and her life no $ $ discuss the beauty and many accomplishments 
more uneventful, so, with a chill at the heart, she ; sof Dr. Lee’s cousin. 
saw the grey shadows of her life close around $ At length it was known everywhere, and be 
her. sure that Agatha was not the last to hear this 
William Holmes, when he thought of the mat- ; piece of gossip, that Emma Kirtley had arrived. 
ter at all, congratulated himself on his having ; If any one had cared to notice—but no one felt 
prevented his daughter from marrying Dr. Lee. 3 S sufficient interest to notice her at all—we say 
He had not only tasted some of the sweets of } Sif any one had cared to notice her in church on 


revenge, but had secured for himself a house- the first Sunday after Miss Kirtley’s arrival in 
keeper, who administered most unfailingly to his $ the village, they would have seen the usually 
comforts. His favorite dish was always done to } * quiet, self-absorbed Miss Holmes glancing fur- 
a turn; his toast was as brown as an oak leaf in tively all the time of the gathering of the con- 


the autumn; his coffee might have delighted an { gregation, in the direction of Mrs. Lee’s pew, a 
Arab; and his tea have been approvingly nodded 3 quick, restless uplifting of the eyelids, and an 
over by a Chinese mandarin. And besides this, } unusual compression about the always com- 
as he looked up from his book, or his writing, ; pressed mouth. But no one accompanied Mrs, 
or his newspaper of an evening, always on the} Lee except her son. And now Agatha’s atten- 
opposite side of the table, he saw a fair, grave ; tion was turned to him. It was a satisfaction 
face bending over a piece of sewing or knit-$to her that he glanced at her with his usual 
ting, the fingers moving steadily, almost uncon- } quiet, meaning smile, that for a little while yet 
sciously, never sighing, never seeming to feel ; she would not have to give him up in her heart. 
more than an automaton. Yes, it suited him, : She was now wakened up from her long 
and as his shaggy brow fell again over the book, \ lethargy to a sense of dull, heavy pain. A 
or writing, or paper, he felt the comfort of such } restless desire to see Miss Kirtley took posses- 
a daughter in his inmost soul. ‘sion of her. She passed Mr. Lee’s house seve- 

Once, for a little while, his serenity was dis- $ ral times, but saw no one but the widow tending 
turbed. A brother lawyer, of nearly his own $ ‘ to her flowers, or the servant about some house- 
age, began to visit Agatha. He was a rich man, {hold work. At last, one morning, as she was 
and a widower with several children. At the} sauntering slowly along under the elms that 
possibility of losing her, Mr. Holmes occasion- : shaded the village street, the bright sunlight 
ally felt that his daughter’s life was not as happy : flickering through the leaves, she heard, before 
as it might be, and that, perhaps, to escape the ; she reached the widow’s house, a sweet, bird-like 
irksomeness of his home, she would prefer the $ voice, singing as if in very fullness of heart. At 
liberty of one of her own; but she quietly dis- $ the window, enframed, as it were, in a wreath 
missed her suitor, saying she should never marry, Sof woodbine and climbing roses, stood a young 
and he again settled himself in his former com- : girl, beautiful enough, Agatha thought, to be an 
fortable serenity. Sangel. The deep mourning dress brought out 
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more vividly the wonderful purity of her com- } Agatha asked time to consider it. Why should 
plexion; and her blonde hair, which was turned } not a happy home be hers? Anything would be 
back from her face, seemed to encircle her head ; better than this life she was now leading. So she 
like a halo. As Agatha approached, she was} took her bonnet and shawl, one afternoon, and 
reaching forward, trying to coax a morning-glory } strolled over the river, for she could come to no 
vine from the porch, to mingle its blue cups with $ determination at home. But in the depths of 
the white roses around the window. 3 the woods it was no easier to decide. She began 
With a gasp, that sounded like a sob, Agatha } to feel a restless impatience of the dull pain of 
passed on. She hurried home, and, when once ; her present lot, as if any change would be for 
in her own room, threw herself in a chair, and ; the better; and then she thought of the long 
sat for a long while perfectly still. Then she : years of her mother’s unhappy, unloving mar- 
arose and took a long look in her glass. Alas! } ‘ried life. And so the afternoon waned away, 
and alas! how could her grey, colorless face, ; the red and yellow leaves falling silently around 
with its dull eyes and hard lines, compare with } her; a rabbit now and then hopping close up to 
the almost infantile beauty and innocence of the ; her, and eyeing her with its bright, black eyes, 
young girl’s whom she had just seen? What : totally fearless of the mute figure at the foot of 
were the measured tones of her voice, that seemed § Sthe tree. The sun was trying to sink rapidly, 
never to be modulated to either joy or sorrow, $ ‘ and the whole sky was a-blaze with crimson and 
compared to the now glad, now half sad, expres- $ orange. Agatha was still as undecided as ever. 
sion given to that song? Then she buried her § $ At last she heard the plash of oars, and the 
face in her hands and thought for a long while $ ‘sound of gay voices, on the river below her. 
again. It was true that she had told Dr. Lee, } She rose and walked a short distance, and saw 
ret before, that she held him by no promise; fe small boat moving slowly along through the 
that she would not fetter him, in the life he-was $ golden colors of the river; a sweet face upturned 
to look forward to, by any engagement to her. } to the bright evening sky, and singing an even- 
She thought she had really renounced him; but ing hymn, and Richard Lee carefully enveloping 
now she discovered that, through all difficulties, ‘the slender form in a heavy shawl. And the 
she had hoped one day to be his wife; that, in $ < lonely figure on the bank above watched till she 
her heart, she had considered the betrothal a: : S saw the boat and its happy freight glide into the 
tacit one. 3 dark shadows of the wooded hill, and then’ she 
So the summer time wore on. Agatha battling ¢ sat down and wept. 
with herself, getting, one by one, thorns for tr When she looked up again, the orange and 
martyr’s crown; pierced by them, now and then, $ gold had faded to a pale amber, and lights were 
as her lover gave her one of those understanding : beginning to shine out on the opposite hill. She 
smiles, or a lingering pressure of the hand, as {must go home now, and she must make her de- 
they casually met, only to make her more: cision; for Mr. Merrick was to receive his an- 
wretched, when she shut herself up alone, and } swer in the morning. Still she only drew her 
said, ‘‘He must love her intime. I can never shawl more closely around her, and watched the 
marry him; and, if I could, I ought never link $ lights as they were reflected in the water on the 
such a worn-out spirit with his.” : other side of the river, or crept up the hill side. 
So, as we said before, the summer time wore 3 > The sad girl pictured to herself the many happy 
away, and the autumn came in with all its gor- ; ? households before her. The husband’s return, 
geous but saddening beauty. the comfortable chair, the glowing fire, the bright 
Agatha had had one or two more suitors, middle- light and cheerful table; she saw the wife and 
aged, well-to-do men, lured by her father’s wealth } mother moving about with happy, quiet content; 
to seek the grave, notable girl; but she had said : little children, with their sweet faces waiting for 
to herself, ‘‘I will stay always with my father; : the good night kiss; or white-robed figures kneel- 
I made the sacrifice for him, and it shall be com- } ing with clasped hands, and reverent eyes, and 
plete.” ; asking, with all a child’s loving faith, ‘Please, 
Now, however, came one with whom it was } 3 God, bless dear papa and mamma!” She saw 
different. He was a man of thirty—not so very } more than this. She saw how those two, the 
much older than herself now—one whom she} happy heads of the family, had gone, side by 
had known from a boy, and known well too, as $ side and hand in hand, with firm, loving hearts 
® young man studying in her father’s office. } along the road of years; through pleasant places 
She had always liked him, and she knew that he : often, aye, very pleasant places; but then again 
was one whom she could always respect and } through dark shadows, and over dark sorrows; 
rely upon. When Mr. Merrick’s offer was made, ‘ and she knew that faith in God, and mutual love, 
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had sanctified all. There she saw the light from ; must be between them, she rose slowly, and went 
their own library windows, far across the river, $ 3 down stairs. 

far up the bill; and she thought of the sorrow- She had entered the room, before, in her con- 
‘ing, unloved life of her dead mother; of the 3 fusion of feelings, she remembered her promise, 
shadow that was always over her brightest given to her father, never intentionally to meet 
hours; of the cares and troubles that she had Richard Lee again. He stepped forward with 
to bear, unsympathized with; of her lonely, } ; } the same smile, eager as of old; but she seemed 
desolate sorrow over a little coffin. And she: 3 only like an automaton. He drew her down on 
thought, too, that without this, that even with } ; the sofa beside him, she, poor girl! trying to col- 
mutual respect, and kindness, and sympathy, 3 lect her faculties. 

perhaps the ghost of a lost love might take its; ‘Agatha, Agatha,” he commenced, ‘‘this is 
place unbidden by her side, sitting by her at like it used to be. I did not dare hope, when I 
the fireside, clasping a hand that was given to ; came in, after what your father has said, that 
her np — at a with ea eked 3 old _ a a ee - it all seems so 
proachful eyes, when her glance was on anot er; § natural now, that I know he will consent to our 
between her wedded husband and herself, always ;marrying. I’m rich now, Agatha—that is, rich 
and always. So Agatha decided; and the next } for a village doctor, you know—and he must let 
morning Mr. Merrick, too, was told that “she } ou be my wife.” 

should never marry.” z ‘ents, Richard! don’t torture me so!’ was 

And now she set herself resolutely to look her; the reply. ‘I know my father better than you 
future in the face. She saw her line of duty}do. It was only when you paid that last note, 
plainly marked out. To administer, as she had ; which he held of your father’s, that I heard him 
always done, to her father’s comforts; to live ; mutter to himself, as he took it out and looked 
less in her own thoughts, and her own BOrrows; § Sat it, ‘Aye, aye; work on, Richard Lee, hard as 
to help, as far as she could, those who were in § S you will, daughter of mine shall never be daugh- 
“sorrow and tribulation;” to give cheerful words } ter of Bessie Morrison’s.’ You see it is impos- 
always, sympathy always; and so look forward, ; sible; but still, I’m so glad to see you again, for 
doves nn paren sv was now around her, I want to tell you he you mc not actin 

. . 3 

Sider ieaitnraen tna ntmaga taontnane | aves cs tocern; pon hove I male on, yorre eos 
Kirtley was very ill, dying perhaps. That even- Agatha was now rapidly recovering her self- 
ing, on the water, she had taken cold. It was? possession. Her thoughts, for the past few 
gossiped of, too, by the nurse who had ries be seep ee npn to _s ma neato ~ “9 
ealled in to assist Mrs. Lee. Now the poor girl ooked at — with an obstinate smile, whic 
had called on her cousin in her delirium, beg- $ poor thing! made her heart warm in spite of her- 
ging him not to leave her when she loved him § self, and which nearly melted away all her de- 
80; of his soothing words and gentle ministra- $ $ termination. 

tions; and all this Agatha heard. She went on, ‘“‘I want you to understand, in- 

At last it was known that the present danger ; deed I do, that what I say is so. My father will 
was over, but that the frail invalid recovered too : never let me marry you, and you must not waste 
slowly to give much hope of her ever getting $ your life in vain hope, and go on uncheered by 
actually well. a wife’s sympathy to the end.” 

Agatha Holmes’ twenty-fifth birth-day had At the picture which she had called up, 
arrived. It was the last day of the year; and, $ ‘ Agatha felt chilled herself; then she resumed, 
as she sat in her room, watching the snow fall- ; calmly, almost coldly, 
ing steadily and noiselessly, wondering what: ‘Indeed I very seriously thought of marrying 
good future years could bring to her, trying re- ; some one else last fall.” 
ligiously to prepare herself for the duties of her} Agatha Holmes could not help feeling glad at 
coming life, Dr. Lee was announced. 3 the sad, disappointed look which overspread her 

The startled, eager face, and questioning eyes, ; lover’s face. She paused for a moment, then 
which were turned upon the servant, ma/e her } said, 
stare at her mistress as she repeated the name. : ‘What I tell you is true. I think married 
When the door was closed, Agatha sank back to $ life the happiest life in the world, where love is; 
the seat from which she had risen, clasping her } and I believe that love often comes, if we have 
hands over her heart, which beat so tumultuously. 3 respect first, and mutual sympathies. After 
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‘‘What can he want? What can he want?” she $ this, Richard, we can be friends, but never any 


whispered to herself; then remembering how it ; thing more.” 
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“Do you mean to say, Agatha, that you are ; now, that gave her face that ghastly look that 
engaged to some one else?” asked Dr. Lee, walk- $ so attracted her father’s attention. 
ing gloomily up and down the room. ; “IT most wish now that you’d been married, 
7 No, I'm not engaged. I only spoke of it to ’ Agatha, I should like to have had my property 
show you how completely annulled I consider 3 go to my own flesh and blood. I suppose you'd 
your pledge to me. Now I have something which $ have been happier too, wouldn’t you?” 
I want to say to you: I heard, last fall, during § His daughter felt tortured, but replied, 
Miss Kirtley’s illness, that she was attached to 3 “That depends upon circumstances.” 
you. If you can love her sufficiently, I believe, $ : Again there was a long pause, when Mr. 
from what I have heard of her, that she will} Holmes suddenly said, 
make you a good wife. Don’t let any hope of “IT wish now that I’d let you marry Dr. Lee; 
ever marrying me, Richard, come between you $ somehow people see things differently on a sick- 
and your happiness with your cousin. You know bed, Agatha; but I hope you’ve not been very 
I can never be your wife; my father will never } unhappy about it,” and he eyed his daughter 
consent, so now good-bye,” and, giving him her : closely, as if wishing to have this hope con- 
hand, she was gone before he had collected him- } firmed. 


self sufficiently to answer her. 

Before the elm trees were green again, Rich- 
ard Lee had moved away to the West with his 
mother, and with Emma Kirtley as his wife. 

In two years from this time William Holmes 
was on his death-bed; and he seemed to be 
dying as he had lived, a stern, inflexible man, 
asking sympathy from no one. All Agatha’s 
attentions he received in. sullen silence. The 
poor girl wondered if he was going to die ‘and 
make no sign,” if even death itself could not 
melt that hard heart. At last, one morning, just 
as the grey dawn was breaking, Agatha, as she 


lifted the night-lamp from the chimney-place, 


held it so the light fell full on her face. Her: 
father followed the light in the indolent, half- $ 
unconscious way that becomes a part of sick- 


‘**One’s happiness don’t always consist in being 
married, you know, father; but oh! I’m so glad 
’ that you care for me,” and with an outburst of 
* tears, Agatha leaned her head on her father’s 
pillow. 

Perhaps as the dying man feebly stroked the 
thin, pale face beside him, he thought of the 
’ many wasted lives and aching hearts he had 
caused, of the love he had quenched, of the 
happy fireside hours he had deprived himself of. 
Who knows? 

Before the next dawn, a white sheet was 
stretched over a rigid figure on the large bed, 
and Agatha, with her head on the window-sill, 
; was watching with burning eye- -balls for the 
$ rising sun. 





ness, and, at last, they rested on his daughter’s 3 CHAPTER III. 
face. He lay for a long while perfectly quiet.} Ir was the last day of December, and Agatha 
Agatha had extinguished the light, and was § Holmes’ thirtieth birth-day. Heavy, leaden 
standing by the open window, wearily watching § ‘ clouds had been gathering all day, and at night- 
the slow approach of morning, and listening to $ fall the snow storm set in. At first it came down 
the birds sing. 3 in large, soft flakes, slowly and noiselessly, like 
“Agatha!” There was something in the tone ; the tread of angel’s feet; but as the twilight 
of the voice not usual to Mr. Holmes, and Agatha 3 deepened the fury of the storm increased. Soon 
quickly moved to the bedside. ‘Agatha, you’ll$ the whole country was enveloped in a white 
be very lonely when I’m gone, won’t you?” he : shroud, and the fine snow fell so fast and thick, 
said. ‘that as Agatha looked from her sitting-room 
It was the first allusion he had ever made to $ window, she could searcely discern the lights in 
his death. For one little moment she thought, 3 the houses down in the village. 
“not more lonely than I’ve been all my life;” $ «Even their cheerfulness is shut out fromm 
but she replied, as cheerfully as she could, a S she thought sadly, as she walked away. A gl 
should miss you very much, father; but you ous hickory fire was flashing and crackling in 
know that I care very little for general society, } the open fire-place, and Agatha drew her little 
and besides, I hope you will soon be well.” Stable and chair up by it for companionship. 
“No, I shall never be well,” and after that : Without, the snow and the sleet beat on the 
his eyes followed wherever she went around the $ casements, with a sharp tinkling sound, as if 
room. Perhaps it was the night’s watching; or 3 3 needles were being thrown against them; and 
perhaps it was the sickly grey of the morning $ § the great, white pine trees were keeping up & 
light; or it might be the sickly light of all her {deep murmur, and swaying and shaking their 
former years gathering more deeply around her } heads to disencumber themselves of the beauti- 
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ful white plumes that the snow had decked them ; were to be the objects of her interest for the 
with; and the wind went shricking and wailing ; rest of her life. And the melancholy wind 
around the house, giving deep sobs now and } moaned in sympathy as she laid her head on 
then, as if for some lost happiness; but within, } : Sher arm, on the table, and shed tears that gave 
the fire snapped merrily, and covered the whole} her no relief. The hand that held the half 
room with a flush of warm light. It wavered finished blue stocking dropped by her side, and 
and flickered, to be sure, creeping up and caress- } the firelight flashed on the bright steel needles; 
ing the tall, old clock in the chimney corner, and $ the little kitten darted from under the table for 
lighting up the grim, straight horse-hair sofa, : the big ball of blue yarn that rolled on the floor, 
giving it a cheerful look in spite of itself; and {and finding itself unchecked by its mistress, 
sometimes, in a fit of extravagant mirth, it snap- 3 and its juvenile indiscretions winked at by its 
ped out a spark on the old tortoise-shell cat, ; mother, it tossed the ball about and around, 
as she lay stretched out before it, making her; sometimes shooting it over in the far corner, 
spring quickly for safer quarters; but it always 3} then again lying on ‘its back to manage its huge 
glowed with the same steady glow on the soli- § plaything with its four tiny paws. 
tary figure by the table, flushing up the colds Although the work was at last twitched from 
grey color of her dress, as if it knew it was a? her hand, and kitten at length monopolized 
comfort to her. stocking as well as yarn, Agatha’s reverie was 
Agatha mechanically took her knitting from $ too sad and deep to be conscious of it. 
the table. She was accustomed to sit at this The opening of the sitting-room door, which 
hour without a light, and her knitting was her ; let in a cold draught on her from the hall, made 
constant companion. It was not any of the;her start up, lest’ her servant, in bringing in 
tasteful fancy work so common now-a-days, only 3 3 lights, should see her tears, but a man’s tall 
a homely blue stocking. This she liked. The ; figure filled up the doorway. He was in the 
bright needles clicked on round after round, and ; shadow, and in the uncertain light of the room 
her slender fingers worked busily, but it left her § she did not at first recognize him. 
eyes and her brain idle, or for other employment. { But the ‘‘Agatha,” in that familiar voice! 
And sometimes, in the glowing coals, she built} For an instant all was forgotten, except that 
up a happy home for others in the far West; § it was the “Agatha” and Richard” of old; for 
and sometimes she saw his children around her, } an instant ten dreary years swept back, and be- 
making her old age brighter than her youth had 3 side the two in the room stood two others, youth 
been. And so it was to-night. How old memo- 3 and hope. 
ries would come back! How she hungered for $ 3 Only for an instant! All these years of school- 
one little crumb of the love which she knew was $ 3 S ing had not been lost on Agatha, and she quietly, 
so lavishly thrown about in other happy homes! § almost coldly withdrew her two hands which had 
She lived on a solitary, unloving, unloved life. $ been firmly imprisoned in Dr. Lee’s. He looked 
Both her nature and her education made it im- 3 hurt and embarrassed, and with much less self- 
possible for her to go out in the world after her ; possession than Agatha’s, he answered her ques- 
father’s death, to seek for new companionsbips. : : tions about his journey, about the storm, about 
Her friends were the poor people of the village, 3 ‘ his mother. 
for whom she knit interminable blue stockings, $ : “Agatha,” he said, at last, “‘haven’t you for- 
and made up flannel and broths. She knit on, ; given me? I thought you would after my letter, 
and on, the firelight dancing around her, and ; for I swear to you, had I not seen Emma dying 
playing coquettish antics in the distant corners } before my eyes, I would never have married her. 
of the room; and out-of-doors, snow and sleet }I could not make her few last years miserable; 
were holding their fantastic revels, decking the } but she knew I had loved you, for my mother 
evergreens; building up feathery white bul- ; told her, and on her death bed, Agatha, she 
warks; and making a soft ermine bed for the spoke of you, and said that perhaps, now your 
old year to die upon. father was dead, you would be a mother to her 
Five years ago to-day, and she had bid Rich- 3 little child.” 
ard Lee good-bye. Since then many silver All Agatha could say was, 
threads had been woven in the brown of mes “T’d nothing to forgive. I never received a 








hair. She saw them to-day, and though she : letter from you,” and she looked at him vacantly, 
sighed, she was half glad that she was growing ‘as if unable to comprehend it at all. 

old so fast. But oh! such a lonely, uncared-for} The servant came in presently with lights. 
old woman as she would be! Her few poor pen- ; She was one who had lived in the family for 
sioners, and her cats, and her flowers—these : many years, and knew Agatha since girlhood. 








She 
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She was a discreet woman, and did not enter {not like the pale-faced woman, with sad eyes 
the room without due announcement, and then jand hard lines about the mouth, and hair be- 


scarcely looked at the two by the fireside, only 
at the kitten on the other side of the room mer- 
rily entangling the ball of yarn. 

Agatha saw the New Year in that morning, 
but not alone; and as the sturdy, black clock in 
the corner tolled the ‘‘small wee hour” of one, 
Dr. Lee arose to go, saying, 

«‘Remember, Agatha, no delays. Life is too 
short for us now to be long separated. I shall 
go the day after to-morrow for my mother and 
little Emma, and then such a happy family as 
we shall be. But won’t the people talk though!” 
and Dr. Lee gave one of his happy laughs, and— 
probably gave Agatha something else. 

Two o’clock struck. Puss and kitten were 
asleep, the fire had long burned down before 
Agatha thought of moving from the seat where 
Dr. Lee had left her; then she slowly went to 
her chamber like some one in a happy dream. 
As she put her light on her toilet table, she 
caught a glimpse of her face in the glass. Such 
a change! she scarcely knew herself; she looked 
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ginning to whiten, that had last looked in that 
glass. Then she began to brush the hair to see 
if the silver threads could not be hidden—for his 
sake—and as she did this she blushed at her 
vanity, and laughed a laugh so happy that it 
startled her. The little chamber had not heard 
such a laugh for years. With what a thankful 
heart she knelt by her bedside that New Year’s 
morning, saying no words probably, only giving 
up a full heart to her heavenly Father, asking a 
blessing on the New Year and the new duties 
that she was to assume, and then she lay down 
and went to sleep as happy as a child! 

In less than a month from that time, Agatha 
Holmes became the wife of Dr. Lee. Poor Emma 
had been dead for a year or more, so village 
gossips could make no objection, though Agatha 
was not as beautiful as the first wife had been; 
but it was wonderful, they said, how young and 
pretty she had grown; maybe because she had 
left off those sober-colored dresses; but we know 
that it was because of the light reflected from a 


almost like the Agatha of ten years before, and 3 loving and loved and satisfied heart. 
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He was our first, the blue-eyed darling! 
He gathered first our heart’s fresh dew— 
Ife filled our souls with love o’erflowing, 
Love, strange, and sweet, and to us new, 
We watched with care each infant gesture, 
And radiated back each smile— 
While from the warm depths of our being 
Rich love came forth in floods the while. 
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But oh! they were not like our Jamie, 
The tender bud, the first born bloom; 

No music cheered us like his prattling— 
No smile—like his—could banish gloom. 


Grey hairs round Jamie’s brow are clustering, 
And we are near the lonesome grave, 
Yet still the love of old is in us, 





We bless our God who Jamie gave! oe 
Other sweet darlings came to bless us, To us, he is not old—our Janie, 
Other soft fingers closed round ours, He is our dearest idol still— ° 
Other red lips yearned to caress us; He holds within us that wide chamber 4 
And others strewed our path with flowers; No other child of ours can fill! . . 
¢ e 
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BY MRS. M. M. HINES. 


A SALLOw beldam, from whose path 

All sweet flowers shrink, fearing her wrath ; 
Withered and wrinkled too is she, 

Like apple dried upon the tree; 

Peaked her nose, pointed her chin— 

Her lips close drawn and very thin, 

So thin, so sharp when they are stirred, 
They're keener than a two-edged sword, 
And that is why, as logic teaches, 
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She always makes such cutting speeches— 
Her words writhe through this fearful pass, 
A strange, distorted, loathsome mass, 
Creep out into the world, fell spies, 
Assuming many a fair disguise, 

And, when their fraud and flattery 

Gain of one’s thoughts the entrance-key, 
Woe to that trusting human soul 

Whose armor is not doubly whole. 
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BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


‘*T NEVER saw such an obstinate girl!” and 
Mr. Morton paced his study floor with quick, 
impatient steps, looking at his niece, who, with 
a pout of defiance, sat half buried in a large 
arm-chair, her dark, blue eyes filled with tears, 
and her pretty dark curls pushed back from her 
flushed face. 

“I think it is very unkind to be so anxious to 
get rid of me, uncle Edgar,” she said, with a 
quivering lip. 

‘“‘Now don’t be simple, Eva. You know I 
should like to keep you all my life; but your 
father expressly named your seventeenth birth- 
day as the time for you to marry your cousin 
Edward.” 

“The idea of having one’s husband picked out 
ten years ago!” 

“Well, my dear, your father was very anxious 
to unite your grandmother’s property again; and, 
as Edward’s father is the only other brother ex- 
cepting myself, he, also, left a will requesting 
his son to marry you; and your property and 
his depends upon the compliance with this re- 
quest. You cannot refuse him.” 

**What is the penalty?” 

‘*He takes all the property left by your father 
and his own.” 

“And if he refuses me?” 

**You take it all. But do not talk so; you 
don’t love anybody else, do you?” 

“No! You know that!” 

“Then why not take him?” 

“Qh! the whole arrangement is so hateful. 
His highness does not even condescend to come 
to me; I, forsooth, must seek him.” 

“You are only invited to visit your aunt.” 

‘Yes, and submit my charms to his lordship’s 
decision.” 

“Well, Eva, perhaps he will refuse you,” 
and there was a mischievous twinkle in Ed- 
gar Morton’s eyes; ‘‘then you not only lose 
this distasteful husband, but double your pro- 
perty.” 

A flash of brightness crossed the pretty face, 
before disfigured by pouting, and Eva sprang 
from the chair, saying, 

‘*Well, I will pack my trunk, and start in 
search of my husband.” 

a a good girl,” said her uncle, bending 
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his stately head over her tiny figure, to kiss the 
fair face lifted to his own. 

Eva danced across the room, the hall, up the 
stairs to her own room; and then, locking the 
door, dragged forward from a corner a large 
trunk, and commenced her preparations. 

Several hours later she stood before the glass 
arranging her traveling dress. 

‘You are too good-looking yet, Eva!” she 
muttered, looking at the reflection of a fair com- 
plexion, dancing chestnut curls, large, blue eyes, 
a tiny, graceful figure, and bright smiles. 

Shift the scene, as dramatists are privileged 
to do, and we find ourselves removed from Eva’s 
pretty room, in her costly city home, to the par- 
lor of a tasteful country mansion on the banks 
of the Hudson. A lady, tall and dignified, 
dressed in mourning, with a widow’s cap, is 
seated near a window sewing; whilst, at a table 
opposite to her, her son, Edward Morton, is 
writing. The gentleman is about twenty-five 


; years of age, with bold, handsome features, a 


tall figure, and a broad, thoughtful forehead, 

“Edward,” said Mrs. Morton, gently. 

**Well, mother?” 

“Tt is nearly five o’clock. Your cousin Eva 
will be here in an hour, had you not better be 
ready to receive her?” 

‘‘T am ready, mother.” 

‘In your dressing-gown and smoking-cap, my 
son?” 

‘““Why not? I have no desire to fascinate the 
young lady. My father’s wishes require me to 
offer myself for her acceptance, and I left Europe 
for that purpose; but my own inclinations do not 
at all chime with the duty.” 

“You have not formed any other attachment?” 

“No, mother, but a man likes to choose his 
own wife—not find her made over to him when 
he was a mere boy.” 

**T hope you will like her.” 

*‘Amen!” and the conversation dropped. 

They were still seated there, each engaged 
in silent occupation, when the door was flung 
violently open, and a lady entered. 

She was small, with a dark, cloudy-looking 
complexion, heavy eye-brows, and a cross, sour 
expression. A dark, grey traveling dress and 
close bonnet did not heighten her charms, and 
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her hair was most unbecomingly dragged back ;}a landscape of wondrous beauty. Little Eva 
from her forehead, leaving her face in bold re- : stood, her face quiet, her fluttering hands folded, 
lief against the bonnet facing. : drinking in this beauty. She was keenly alive 

“Thank you for your gallantry, cousin Ed- 3 to the beauties of nature, and this scene was like 
ward,” said this beauty, in a sarcastic voice. } a glimpse of paradise. 

“I do not so often visit you, thataride tothe} ‘Is it not lovely?” she whispered. ‘Oh! 
depot should seem so formidable an undertaking. ‘ auntie, how can any one be wicked in such a 
Your coachman was very polite, however.” beautiful world?” 

«‘Edward is very much engaged just nowin; ‘I am glad your room pleases you,” said 
writing,” said Mrs. Morton, while her thought Mrs. Morton. ‘Edward admires that view very 
was, ‘‘What a fright the pretty child has be- } much.” 
come!” $ The whole expression of Eva’s face changed. 

“Oh! it is of no consequence,” said Eva, “‘T must dress for tea,” she said, turning ab- 
tossing aside her bonnet and mantle, and taking $ ruptly from the window, and kneeling before her 
a chair. ‘I have heard before that husbands $ trunk. 
usually lose the distinctive virtues of lovers,and; ‘I will leave you then,” said Mrs. Morton: 
as our affairs are so admirably arranged for us, ; “you can find your way to the parlor again?” 
my cousin probably considers any effort to win $ s and she went down stairs. 
the affections of one already forced upon him, } , After nearly an hour spent over her toilet, 
unnecessary. I beg pardon,” she added, ab-} Eva rejoined the mother andson. Both started, 
ruptly, turning to her aunt, “is your son deaf $ ; Sand with difficulty repressed an exclamation of 
and dumb?” s \ surprise as she came in. She wore a lawn dress 

‘‘Would I were!” was Edward’s internal eja- ; , ‘ of bright blue, over it a white lace basque trim- 
culation; but aloud he said, ‘‘I regret that any : med with pink, and ‘fastened at the throat with 
guest of my mother’s should have to complain’ a green bow. Her hair, strained back from the 
of a slightrom me, and if an apology will earn $ : face, was gathered behind into a yellow silk net, 
my forgiveness, I beg to offer it.” é : fastened en with red pins. Apparently uncon- 

“Ts there a fan in the room?” said Eva, not: scious of anything worthy of remark in her 
heeding the gentlemanly bow and address. ; dress, Eva sat down beside her cousin Edward, 

“A spoiled child,” thought the young man, {and began to talk in a silly, vapid style. His 
as he offered a fan. S replies in monosyllables delivered gravely, and 

‘Would you like to change your dress, my ; she fancied half contemptuously, at length piqued 
dear?” said Mrs. Morton, ‘‘your traveling cos- ; her vanity. 
tume is very heavy for the house.” 3 “He thinks I am a fool,” was her first thought; 

‘‘Well, I will beautify, I guess, before tea,” ; then, ‘“‘All right, he won’t propose,” was her 
said Eva, springing from her chair. g second. Yet it galled her to see the perfect cour- 

Mrs. Morton conducted the young girl to her $ tesy, and gentlemanly manner in which her non- 
room, whilst she inwardly shuddered at the idea $ S sense was received, and almost involuntarily she 
of calling her daughter. When they were fairly § $ turned the conversation. 
in the pleasant chamber appropriated to Eva’s} ‘Are you amauthor, cousin?” she said, touch- 
use, that young lady’s face suddenly lost its; : ing the papers on the table. 
sullen expression, cleared like a burst of sun- § ‘No; I am making a translation from Schiller 
shine after a shower, and she threw her arms} merely to keep up my German. It is three years 
round Mrs. Morton’s neck, and kissed her 3 sinco I left Germany, and I am fearful of forget- 
heartily. ting the language.” 

“Dear aunt Laura, I am really glad to see} ‘My teacher made me translate the other way. 
you again. I was a little girl when you went 3 He said I would acquire more ease in the use of 
abroad with Edward, but your sweet face has German, if I translated from the English.” 
not changed a bit. What a pretty room! Flowers ‘Then you are not familiar with the German 
too! I love flowers so much. And here are } authors?” 
books, and this pretty table for my work. Oh! “Qh! yes, I read with my teacher. But, 
I shall enjoy this room, I am sure,” she turned } cousin,” and she took up a paper of his manu- 
to the window. It was nearly sunset, and the : script, ‘why do you not write this in poetry? 
broad river, seen through the waving branches : : This sentiment, for instance, 
of many trees, looked like molten gold in the } $ While the wind sighed softly amongst the 
yellowish light. The green lawn, with its bor- ; ; tall trees, as if whispering warnings sent from 
der of flowers, and beyond the rich foliage made } above,’ that is such an exquisite idea for poetry: 
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MAKING LOVE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 








Whiist murmuring through the foliage would come to me. Don’t be alarmed, it is an 
The winds sighed low and soft, attack of pain in the side I am subject to. I~ 
——e ee $ I cannot move, you see ” Here the pain be- 
Come, give me another line.” 3 coming very violent, she stopped speaking, while 

“I can think of nothing to rhyme, but $ groans of anguish burst from her. 

Send downward from aloft,” All the womanly energy in Eva’s character 
said Edward, quietly. : was aroused. 

The hot blood mounted to Eva’s cheeks at the : “If she is subject to them, Edward can tell 
implied satire on her burst of sentiment. She 3 N me what I must do,” she thought. 
tossed aside the papers, and went across the} $ ‘Aunt Laura, I will come back in a moment,” 
room to her aunt’s side. She was turning over : she said, quietly, and then ran lightly from the 
the work in Mrs. Morton’s basket, when a low 3 room to her cousin’s door, on the other side of 
voice beside her said, ; the entry. 

‘Forgive my impertinence. I did not mean} Edward Morton was asleep when her distinct 
to offend you. I appreciate the beauty of your § : rap aroused him. 
idea, and only regret that 1am not poet enough: ‘*Who’s there?” 
to carry it out.” “Tt is Eva. Open the door, your mother is 

The frank, manly apology quite conquered 3 3 very a.” 

Eva’s little feeling of pique, and she gave him } **Mother?” 
the effect of the first bright smile he hadever} ‘Yes; pain in her side. Tell me what I must 
seen on her face. ; do whilst you are dressing.” 

The tea bell rang, and Eva accepted her : Edward gave her some directions, and she 
cousin’s offered arm to the dining-room. After $ returned to her aunt’s room. When he joined 
tea, she kept up the assumed. character of a N s her, she was standing by the bed bending over 
willful, petulant child fgr nearly an hour; when 3 his mother, the soft, dark curls falling in care- 
completely disarmed by her cousin’s gentle cour- § : : less profusion around her face, and her tiny 
tesy, she forgot herself, and, interested ina § white hands pushing back the hair from her 
favorite subject, conversed with intelligence and; $ aunt’s face, while she bathed her forehead. 
grace; so much was Edward pleased, that the ; ‘‘Are you better, mother?” he inquired, anx- 
horrible dress and disfigured face were entirely $ iously. 
forgotten, and he was charmed with his cousin’s; ‘Much better! You know these attacks only 
wit and intelligence. The two, resolved to dis- require prompt apaeandi, and Eva is the gentlest 
like each other, parted mutually pleased. 3 and best of nurses.’ 

“Ugh! horrible! whata frightful object!” said; «I only obeyed orders,” said Eva, blushing at 
Eva to herself, as she stood before her glass pre- ; the earnest gaze Edward gave her. 
paring for bed. ‘I can’t sleep with my face > «But you were prompt, and did not lose your 
stiffened with this horrible dye,’”’ and, throwing presence of mind.” 
aside her dress, she began to bathe her face,: ‘You need not sit up, cousin,” said Eva. “I 
till her own fair skin was again visible. Then} will lie down here by auntie, and if she wants 
shaking down her hair, she let it resume its own anything I will call you.” 
soft, full curls; the beauty of the night tempted ; : Two weeks passed away. One day, the one 
her to the window, and putting on a white wrap- } during which Mrs. Morton kept her room, served 
per, she sat down to view the prospect by moon- $ to make Eva and Edward good friends, and this 
light. Pleasant thoughts stole over her mind, { § mutual love did not lessen on longer acquaint 
but they gradually became misty, and Eva, her$ ance. They were walking together one after- 
head resting on the window-sill, fell asleep. It ; noon, whea Edward made his cousin a formal 
was very late when she awoke, and, starting to ; ; proposal of marriage. 
her feef, she was beginning hastily to undress,? Eva looked into his face, with one long, wist- 
when a low moan fell upon her ear. It came ; ful gaze, then she said, 
from the next room, occupied by her aunt. Eva ‘Are you merely fulfilling your father’s de- 
opened the door and went in. The moonlight sire, cousin, or do you speak from your heart? 
pouring in showed her the bed, and another low : If, not loving me, you will marry me from duty, 
moan made her quickly cross the room to it. $I refuse you, for I can lose fortune better than 

‘*Are you ill, aunt Laura?” she asked, in a: bear the life of an unloved wife. If you love 
frightened voice. 3 § me—” 

“Oh! Eva, are you here?” said Mrs. Morton,$ She stopped, while her eyes fell, and her 
in a low, weak voice. ‘I was afraid no one { cheeks flushed with bright blushes. 
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“T am answered,” said Edward, taking her 
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And Eva crept close into his arms, let her 


little hand in his. ‘I love you, Eva, tenderly : bright head droop on his breast, and Edward 


and truly. Is this my wife?” 


Morton had his answer. 





“ASLEEP.” 


BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 


Take him not hence, I pray you not! 
And bush your steps near his low bed; 
Tread lightly, soldiers, wake him not; 
He sleepeth well; he is not dead. 
Do I not know? Have I not watched 
Throughout this long, lone night of woe, 
Amid the slain and dying ones? 
He is not dead, I know, I know! 


Why stand ye all so stern and sad, 
And say, “His soul hath found its rest?” 
Why lean yo on your swords, and point 
To that dark wound upon his breast? 
Take him not hence, he will awake, 
And I shall see him smile again 
On her who held his weary head 
All the long night, and soothed his pain. 


I found him at the battle’s close 
Beside this stream, (a crimson flood,) 
The broidered scarf I gave to him 
Held to his breast, was stained with blood! 
He knew me then, and called my name 
In whispers, as he heard me weep; 
But e’er the lurid sun went down 
Upon the dead, he fell asleop! 
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He hath not waked; the dews of Heaven 
Fell not upon his sleeping head; 
For I have shielded it with mine 
All these long hours, among the dead! 
And, oh! my shuddering ears have met 
Full many a moan, and fearful sound; 
And I have seen such sights of death 
All night, upon this battle-ground! 


Go, soldiers, go! and wake him not, 
For he is weary, let him rest. 
T’ve smoothed his pale, cold brow, and staunched 
That cruel wound upon his breast. 
The stars have seen my silent watch 
Above his bed, so cold and low; 
Their pitying eyes reproached me not, 
And now shall thine? Go, soldiers, go! 


I charge you, by the love you bear 
Your sleeping chieftain, let him rest! 
A little while, and he will wake, 
And mount the steed he loveth hest; 
Lead you to battle once again, 
You whom the Merciful hath kept, 
And smile once more upon, and bless 
Her who watched o’er him while he slept. 





OUR HOME. 


BY WOODLAND MILLIE. 


You would know it by the trees 
Waving in each passing breeze; 
Over which, in Summer time, 
Roses sweet and clasping vine. 


Lilies pale, beside the wall 

In the sunshine rise and fall; 
While the locust trees, in white, 
Look like watchers of the night. 


Chestnut leaves in sunbeams bathe, 
Rolling on a sea green wave; 

While their branches proudly bend— 
Kiss you like some returned friend. 


Moss-edged door-stones, old and brown, 
Once by careless hands thrown down; 
Kitten sleeping on the hearth, 

Sharing in our love and mirth, 

You would know it by the shade 

Over all the landscape laid; 

Meadows fair, with seams of rills, 
Belted in by pine-capped hills. 

Tall, red chimneys rise in air, 

Homely mile-stones gleaming there; 
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Green vines shading window an’ door 
Flinging shadows on the floor. 


One clear streamlet glides along, 
O’er a cool and spreading lawn; 
Chasing music all the way, 
Through the Summer’s sultry day. 


Graceful willows bend above, 
Where sits little Maud, our love, 
Splashing in her tiny feet 

Where the leaves and waters meet; 


Lisping sweet a pretty song 

As the bright waves glide along: 
Dear God! in her future life, 
Grant there be as little strife. 


Sorrow once, before the door, 

Paused, with head bent lew, then lower; 
Seeing all so free from sin, 

Half afraid to step within. 


Then, as she walked on apace, 
Stopped with half averted face, 
As in consecrated nook, 

Just to catch another look. 





HELEN GRAME. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, > Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Vourt 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.]} 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 334. 


CHAPTER XVIII. have disgraced yourself, and all that bear your 

Rautru Trevor returned to his home, pushed ; ‘name. How dare you look me in the face?” 
abruptly by a servant who met him, and hurried ; “You need not blame me, mother, it is all 
on tg his mother’s room. She was not there, your work! You told me that Helen was dead; 
and her maid said that she had gone to look at you said that Lucy would break her heart if I 
the wing of the house which had been left un-$ did not marry her, and I did so. Do you see 
furnished. $ now what your pride and falsehood have done?” 

Ralph crossed the hall, flung wide open the$ ‘And this shameless creature is determined to 
door, and stood in the room which had witnessed § assert her rights?” 
his first marriage. He staggered back against ; $ «Not another word like that, mother, the time 
the wall, and at the sound his mother turned, } is past when I will listen to it! I tell vou, Helen 
saw him standing before her, so pale and ghastly, } Graeme is my wife, but you know her little if 
that she knew her worst fears were about to be : you believe that she would stoop to acknowledge 
realized. me for her husband.” 

“Ralph!” she exclaimed, “what 1s you? “But, Lucy—where is she?” 

What has happened?” “Gone to Adam Greeme’s house.” 
“Everything is at an end,” he said, hoarsely; *‘To confront that girl and hear the worst?” 
“‘we have killed Lucy.” “Oh! mother! Gone with Helen, feeling her- 

“In heaven’s name, what do you mean? Lucy ; self safe only under her care. She has cast us 
is not dead!” 3 off, she shrunk from me as if I had been an evil 
‘‘We have broken her heart, and murder out- $ $ spirit.” 
right would have been less wicked.” : “Gone to that house! Ralph, you will drive 
“What is it, Ralph? What has happened to; me frantic! How did she learn this thing?” 
Lucy? What has she discovered ?” “T was in the grave-yard pleading with the 
“That she is not my wife—that I am a false, ; woman I had so deeply injured; by what chance 
perjured villain.” $ Lucy followed me there I do not know, but she 
‘Not your wife? You are mad, Ralph!” overheard our conversation, and heard me ac- 
“T wish I were, I should suffer less! I tell } knowledge Helen as my lawful wife.” 
you, mother, Lucy Markham is not my wife—I “I must go to her—she shall not stay there! 
have another wife living.” I tell you, Ralph, the whole thing must be de- 
“T don’t believe it, Ralph; you are insane.” 3 nied; I will not bear this shame.” 
“T tell you I was married, years ago, in this “Yet we made Adam Greeme’s daughter bear 
very room! Look at those withered flowers—I $ worse!” 
put them there myself on my wedding day.” : ‘«What is that creature to me? I will not hear 
“And whom did you marry?” she cried, ; ; her name.” 
aghast. ‘‘Answer me, Ralph!” ; “She is my wife—do you hear?” he cried, 
«‘Adam Greeme’s daughter.” ; t fiercely. ‘‘Beware, mother! Let the conse- 
Mrs. Trevor sank down in a chair pallid as $ < quences be what they may I will not be silent. 
her son, muttering, S $I have suffered enough from this load of secrecy 
“Then it was true—it was true!” S and guilt—a prison, death, would be prefer- 
‘Yes, mother, whoever told you the story has g able.” 
spoken the truth.” : ‘But your good name, Ralph—your reputa- 
Her snger mastered, for a moment, every other $ tion!” 
feeling in her heart. She rose quickly, exclaim- : ‘«‘What do I care for the world’s verdict? Itis 
ing, $ worse to despise myself.” 
“aes should live to blush formyson! You; ‘But it was not your fault nor mine, we 
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believed her dead, and God knows I had no idea 
she was your wife.” 

“TI was a weak fool; you had me completely 
under your influence, I scarcely dared to think 
for myself.” 

“This is no time for reproaches, Ralph, we 
must think what can be done—Lucy must not 
be sacrificed.” 

“Lucy, always Lucy; and Helen, my wife! 
She too plead for Lucy, refused even to admit } 
our marriage—with her own hands burnt the $ 
certificate: But all that is too late—I can do 
nothing but wait—my destiny has gone out of 
my own hands.” 

“Let me go to them, Ralph——” 

“Not a step; you shall not go to torture Helen 
with your anger—not a step, mother.” : 
“I will not speak a harsh word, I will not 
even see her if you bid me not: but let me go to 

Lucy.” 

“Lucy is better without your presence, you 
would only increase her excitement. We can do $ 
nothing but wait till we are sent for.” ; 

“T must go to Lucy, she has been as my child ; § 
for years, she will hear me, Ralph, I can console : 
her as no one else could.” 

“Not to-night,” he repeated, with dogged de- } 
termination; ‘I forbid you to go, and the time $ 
has come when I, not you, must command.” 

“You are ill, Ralph, you ought to be in bed.” $ 

“TI cannot rest—I should go mad to be quiet! } 
Leave me alone, mother.” 

“You are not going out again to-night?” 

“IT must hear how Lucy is—I shall not try to 
see either of them, but I must go there.” 

“Let me send——” 

“T tell you to give me my own way! Go, 2 ; 
mother—don’t let us part in anger, but I must ; 
be alone now.” : 

She went away to her lonely chamber, and § 
yielded herself wholly to the grief which wrung § 
her cold heart. She saw her own sin, but she} 
was too proud to acknowledge it, and her hatred ; 
toward Helen seethed up more fiercely than be- ; ; 
fore. 

Ralph could not remain indoors; for hours he; 
wandered about the fields which led to Adam $ 
Greme’s house, not daring to approach nearer, 3 
and watching always the gleaming of a dim lamp } 
in one of the upper rooms where he knew Lucy 3 
must be lying, watched over by the woman whose 
life she had so unconsciously blighted. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Tue morning light streamed dimly into the 
chamber where Lucy Markham was lying. All 





night long Helen had watched by her side, listen- 
ing to her indistinct murmurs and soothing her 
to rest again, when, in spite of the powerful 
opiate she had taken, her mental agony would 
overpower all physical prostration, and she would 
start from her slumber with a wild cry for relief 
from the fearful images which haunted her. 

There was no feeling but that of profound pity 
in Helen’s soul for the poor girl. At times she 
felt almost a sensation of guilt, as if she herself 
had been the wronger instead of the one so deeply 
wronged. Then she thought of Ralph, of ali that 
he had suffered, and the misery still in store; it 
seemed to her that it would be better if she could 
quietly die, and leave it to time and the good- 
ness of God to give him consolation. But she 
put aside that thought, feeling its sinfulness, and 
strove to be resigned. 

Late in the morning Lucy awoke somewhat 
calmer, although perfectly conscious of the events 

of the preceding night. When she saw Helen 
3 bending over her, she covered her face with her 
hands like a frightened child, exclaiming, 

‘You here still?—you have been watching by 
me?” 

“Yes, Lucy; I promised you that I would not 
leave you.” 

“Oh! Miss Greeme——” 

She broke off abruptly shuddering violently. 

‘‘Forgive me,” she said, after a moment’s 
§ painful silence; ‘‘I know that is not your name, 
$ but oh! I cannot speak the other.” 

‘Call me Helen, I like that name.” 

“And you do not hate, you do not despise 
me? I wonder you did not drive me away to 
die alone.” 

“IT have suffered too much myself, Lucy; and 
you were even less to blame than I.” 

“Oh! it is terrible!” she groaned, “terrible!” 

“Don’t talk now, dear, try to sleep again for 
a few moments.” 

“T cannot, I am glad to have escaped from 
; those fearful dreams. I must talk, Helen, I must 
think what I have to do.” 

‘Nothing at present; you must lie here and 
3 get strong again.” 

“That I shall never be; I knew months ago 
that I had not long to live, and now—but it is 
better as itis! Tell me again, Helen, that you 
do not hate me!” 

‘Listen to me and try to understand, Lucy! 
If you were my own sister I could not feel for 
you more deeply than I do—there is nothing in 
my heart but pity and affection.” 

“Bless you, bless you!” 

She fell back upon the pillows and wept for a 
time unrestrainedly. Helen did not try to check 
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her tears, for she felt that after that fearful shock } known only to ourselves. For her own sake 
to every faculty and nerve, there was danger of $ Mrs. Trevor will be silent.” 
her losing her reason. $ «I thought she loved me,” Lucy moaned; 
**T am better,” Lucy said, at length; ‘‘much H “‘she used to call me her darling, her child; I 
better; now I must think what is to be done.”’ thought she loved me.” 
Helen forced her to take some nourishment ‘*She did, Lucy, next to her own son; of late 
before she would allow her to speak a word; $ I believe better.” 
then seeing that there was no other way to quiet} ‘And he—oh! Helen, how blind I was! I 
her, sat down by the bedside and permitted her ; might have known the truth! Often, in his sick- 
to talk. ness, I have heard him call upon you; but his 
‘‘Will you advise me, Helen, as if I were in-} mother put me off with some idle story, and I 
deed your sister?” ® believed her. I felt that he did not love me, 
‘I will, and help you by any means in my 3 but I struggled against the thought: it seemed 
power.” : impossible that all my idolatry could be wasted.” 
“*My aunt is dead,” Lucy went on, with an } “Tt was not, Lucy; you were very dear to 
inexpressible pathos in her voice, although she} him; but for your affection he would have suf- 
shed no tears, ‘‘and I have no other relative. } fered much more.” 
Mrs. Trevor was very good to me and I loved } ‘‘But how he must have hated me when he 
her, but now—oh! how could they do that wicked } found you were alive! Oh! how wicked I have 
thing!” ‘been! Ihave ruined your happiness; made his 
“They believed me dead, Lucy, they were in- ’ life a wreck; disgraced all who belong to me.” 
nocent.” 3 «That is insanity, Lucy! You were innocent 
‘*Not that! He—Ralph—never loved me, his ; as a child. You are the one most to be pitied 
mother knew it, and yet now I feel it was she ‘in all this misery.” 
who brought about that marriage mockery.” “Not so, Helen, for I shall die! I am not 
**T have forgiven her, Lucy, cannot you?” $ strong like you and him. You can battle with 
“T am too near my grave to harbor evil 3 the world, and force it to respect you; but I— 
thoughts, but let her leave me alone now! ; under the green turf it does not much matter; 
That is what I wish to know—I have no3I shall find rest there.” 
friends—no home. I am rich, but what good; ‘You must not talk in this way, Lucy; you 
is that?” Sonly make yourself ill, and that you have no 
“Will you stay with me, Lucy? Will you let ; right to do.” 
me take care of you?” There was silence for a few moments, then 
“You!” she cried, ‘*you—and Ralph?” Lucy spoke suddenly, seized with one of the 
“He can be nothing to me; I could never feel } quick fancies of illness. 
that I was his wife—I should be committing a $ “T should like to have nothing but lilies of 
great sin.” ‘the valley planted on my grave. Do you think 
*¢And you will let me live with you?” : I am pure and good enough?” 
“Tt will make me very happy.” s “Oh! Lucy!” 
“But we need not stay here? I could never § “Then you will see it done? No name—no 
grow calm in this,place.” $ headstone—nothing but the white flowers.” 
“We will go away, as soon as you are able to’ ‘Stop, Lucy, do stop!” 
travel, to any place that you please.” : “Promise me! We may not think of it again. 
“And you will not leave me?” : You will do it?” 
“I will stay with you as long as you wish; ‘I promise, and now be quiet. You must 
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for my presence.” have rest.” 
“You promise this!” she exclaimed; ‘you After a time she succeeded in quieting her; 
swear it?” Lucy sank again to sleep, and, for another hour, 
“By the grief that we have borne together,” } Helen sat by her side, praying for strength to 
Helen replied, in a solemn tone; ‘‘are you satis- } support them both in the trials before them. 
fied, Lucy?” She was roused from her reflections by the 
The girl shrunk down into the bed, shaking $ entrance of Mrs. Prior, who had remained in 
like one struck by the chill of death. Sthe house since the funeral. She beckoned 
“You cannot do this,” she gasped; ‘you } Helen to the door, and said, ina whisper, 
would suffer too much. No, no, let me goaway; ‘Mrs. Trevor is below, and wants to sce her 
and hide my shame as best I may.” \ daughter. If you will go down and.speak to 
“None can fall upon you, Lucy; this secret is 3 her I will stay here.” 
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Helen did not hesitate fora moment; although; ‘She would not allow me to remain. Indeed, 
her heart seemed almost to cease beating, she ; Lucy, there is nothing to fear.” 
remained outwardly calm. When she entered ; ; ‘You won’t let her take me away?” 
the little parlor, Mrs. Trevor turned from the} ‘Not unless you wish it.” 
window, and an expression of abhorrence crossed ‘‘T would rather die this moment! I can have 
her features when she saw who was standing be- $ no peace except with you. Helen, dear Helen, 
fore her. 3 let me stay!” 


“I came to see Mrs. Ralph Trevor, my son’s: ‘‘You shall, darling; indeed you shall! Hark! 
wife,” she said, in a tone of insolent contempt. : she is coming up now.” 


Helen had not been human, if no bitter retort : Lucy clung to her; but she gently forced her 
had risen to her lips; but in an instant it was 3 * back upon the pillows, and turned toward the 


gone, and she replied, calmly, 3 door, as Mrs. Trevor entered the room. 
“Lucy has just fallen asleep.” ‘I wish to see my daughter alone,” she said. 
‘‘Have the kindness to wake her and ask her Helen pointed toward the bed, and, without a 
to come down—say that her mother wishes to} word, went out, leaving the two together. 
see her.” ‘‘Lucy!” exclaimed Mrs. Trevor, ‘child, dar- 
*¢She is too ill to rise, madam.” ling!” 
‘At all events she can be carried home; my} At her approach, Lucy crouched lower down, 
carriage is at the door.” and hid her face among the clothes. 
“It was Lucy’s request to remain here.” ; **My child,” said Mrs, Trevor, trying to re- 
‘‘Mrs. Ralph Trevor, if you please!” move her hands, which clutched the counter- 
Helen’s face did not change; it might have } pane, ‘‘it is your mother; look up, daughter!” 
been marble, it looked so cold. Lucy lifted her tace, so changed and wan that 
‘‘My daughter is too young to be the best } the woman trembled at the sight. 





judge of her actions,” continued the lady; “I% “Not that name,” she said, quickly; ‘do not 

will decide for her. Be so kind as to show me} insult me by again pronouncing it.” 

to her room.” ‘Do not speak in that tone to me, Lucy. You 
‘Your abrupt entrance would be a great shock § are ill, and forget who it is.” 

to her, madam; you have no idea how ill she is.” “No, no; I have never forgotten; I never can 
“I know whom we have to thank for it,” she: forget! The only favor you can do me now is 

answered, passionately. ‘‘Show me to my daugh- ; to leave me to die in peace.” 

ter’s chamber.” $ ‘Lucy, dear Lucy, do not pain me by such 
‘Not until I have consulted her wishes,” said § words! You know how much I love you—for 

Helen, oy a as before. ‘‘Pray be seated while : how many years you have been my child.” 

I go up stairs.’ g “Again I say, do not insult my wretchedness 
Mrs. Trevor turned away without a word, and } by that name.’ 

Helen went up to the chamber. “You are so, Lucy; you cannot believe the 
“‘Lucy,”’ she said, softly, ‘‘Lucy.” story that artful woman has told you.” 
The girl woke with a start.” “‘T heard the confession from your son’s own 
“Oh! it is you,” she said, with a sigh of re-$ ; lips.” 

lief; ‘‘I dreamed it was she—you know.” ‘He was frantic, mad! There may have been 
‘‘Ralph’s mother is below, and wishes to see $some promise, some vow which she has made 

* him believe sacred, but there is nothing more.” 
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you. ” 
“No, no, I cannot!” she exclaimed, in great} ‘‘Stop!” exclaimed Lucy, with an energy 
excitement; ‘‘indeed I cannot!” ’ which Mrs. Trevor had never before seen her 


“You know this must take place some time.” : display, ‘‘I have seen the ashes of the marriage 
“Not now! Don’t let her come here, Helen, ; certificate. I saw your son weep over it, and 


don’t!” kneel upon Adam Graeme’s grave for pardon.” 
“You had better see her at once, it will be? ‘I will never believe it was that! Besides, 
over then.” ; $ Lucy, there is no proof; you are his wife still.” 


“She will take me away, I know she will; 13 ‘Oh! madam.” 
am afraid of her. Do, please, tell her to go!” ; “You will go home with me—you will see 

‘She cannot force you from this place, Lucy; ; Ralph; after a time we shall be happy again. 
tell her frankly how you feel, and that will end 3 Nothing will ever be heard of this ridiculous 
everything.” : story. Come, my daughter!” 

“Then you must stay here, too; I dare not; ‘While I believed myself your son’s wife, his 
meet her alone.” 3 house was my home,” replied Lucy, ‘to-day I 
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am a nameless outcast, my place is no longer ; 
there.” 

“You are my child still—you are Ralph’s 
wife.” 

‘*His wife is waiting without,” returned Lucy, 
in the same unnatural tone; ‘‘seek her there, 
and make reparation for the wrong you have 
done.” 

**T was not to blame, Lucy; I thought the girl : 
dead. I had never heard of a marriage, nor do $ 
I believe that one ever took place.” : 

“I am tired,” moaned Lucy, ‘oli! so tired! § 
Please leave me in peace! A little time will 
finish all.” 

“You are sick, and unable to think,” said 
Mrs. Trevor, still believing that her will must 
have its old influence over her. ‘Let me decide 
for you—come home.” 

“*T tell you I have no home! Even were I 
Ralph’s wife I would not live with him; not that 
I hate him, but I love him too well to pain 
him by my presence when I know that he loves 
another.” 

“This is folly, Lucy! Do you wish to dis- 
grace yourself and us by letting the world hear 
of this thing?” 

“And the sin,” said Lucy; ‘“‘do you think 
nothing of that?” 

Mrs. Trevor was silent. 
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She could not reply 
while that strained and singular gaze was fixed 
upon her face. 

‘* At least come with me,” she said, when Lucy 





turned away. ‘You need not see Ralph; but if ¢ 
you go with me to Europe no one need ever know $ 
that you have separated from your husband.” $ 

*“‘T have no husband! Leave me; this is no 
place for you!” 

“IT cannot go, Lucy. You must hear reason! 
You are able to rise; let me dress you, as I used $ 
to do when you were sick. The carriage is here 
—do come!” P 

She wound her arms about the girl, and strove 
to force her gently from the bed; but Lucy strug- 
gled violently, crying, 

‘Helen! Helen!” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Trevor, sternly, ‘‘do not 
bring that woman face to face with me. I will 
not see her again. Come!” she continued, still 
raising her from the bed, ‘“‘dear Lucy, come!” 

“You have heard my decision; I beg you to 
leave me alone!” 3 

“Have you forgotten all your affection for} 
me?—forgotten how you used to put your arms ; 
about my neck and say that, whatever happened, } 
nothing could destroy your love for me?” 3 

“T love you still,” replied Lucy, ‘“‘but my : 
faith in you is gone.” 





“Andwhy? [knew nothing of this sad secret.” 

‘You knew that your son did not love me, 
and yet for years you encouraged me in the be- 
lief.” 

‘He did; before that girl threw herself in his 
way, he did.” 

‘Never, and you knew it!” 

‘‘ After your marriage, was he not all that the 
most exacting wife could desire: attentive to 
your least wish, full of thoughtful kindness such 
as few men would dream of?” 

**And yet he never loved me, his unwearying 
patience proved it! Love is exacting, jealous; 
its very happiness is torture! You can no 
longer blind me. I was a child and helped to 
cheat myself, but the past night has made me a 
woman.” 

“Tt is not yourself that speaks, Lucy. This 
is the lesson that bad woman has taught you.” 

‘J will not hear that! Mrs. Trevor, do not 
let us part with harsh words. There is no anger 
in my heart, it is too utterly crushed for such 
feelings.” 

‘‘We are not parting, Lucy; you will go with 
with me?” é 

“T tell you no!” 

Again Mrs. Trevor tried to force her to rise, 
but she only shrunk farther away, moaning, 

‘Helen! oh! Helen!” 

The door opened at that piercing cry, and 
Helen entered the room. 

“‘T am here, Lucy.” 

The girl sprang almost from the bed, and 
wound both arms about her in a convulsive 
grasp. 

“You have my decision,” she said, ‘‘so only 
go!” 

Mrs. Trevor glanced from one to the other, 
but did not speak. After an instant of irresolu- 
tion she left the chamber. 

“T am safe,” said Lucy, trembling. still; 
“don’t leave me again, Helen, until we are 
certain she has gone.” 

She kept her arms about her neck, clinging 
more closely to her at every sound, as if she ex- 
pected to be torn away from her protection, and 
forced from that roof which seemed to her the 
only place of refuge she had left. 

When Mrs. Trevor reached the outer door, she 
met her son just entering the house. 

“Come away,” she said, catching his arm, 
‘you have nothing to do here.” 

“Nothing!” he repeated, absently. 
be so, but I could not help it.” 

She looked in his face; it was haggard and 
pale, his eyes lit with fever which rendered its 
whiteness more ghastly. 


“Tt may 
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“Come home, Ralph!” she exclaimed, ‘‘you 
are sick, do come!” 

“Let me go,” he returned, shaking off her 
hold, “my place is here. Howe you any news?” 

‘Lucy will not see you.” 

«But Helen?” 

«‘Everywhere Helen! I know nothing of her. 
I would like to see her lying dead at my feet!” 

“Ts not your hatred satisfied yet? What 
more would you have, mother?” 

“Do not reproach me; it was all your own 
blind folly. I blush for you, Ralph Trevor.” 

«*Let me pass, mother.” 

“To see whom?” 

““My wife.” 

“Do not call that girl so again in my pre: ; 
sence.” 

“I would do it in the face of the whole world!” 

“And bring disgrace upon us all.” 

“You think only of the disgrace—remember 
the wrong we have done! Oh! mother, this is 
not the spirit in which to receive this chastise- 
ment.” 

‘I will not listen to your preaching. Will you 
go with me?” 

“No.” 

‘Then we part forever? Stop! consider well. 
You know me, Ralph.” 

“Then let us part.” 

“They are your last words?” 

“I can say nothing else, mother. 
here.” 

“Then farewell! You are no longer my son.” 

She rushed past him, and threw herself into § 
her carriage. Once she glanced back toward § 
the house; but Ralph was no longer visible. 
She motioned to the eoachman, and was driven $ 
rapidly away. Years elapsed before the mother 
and son again met. 

Helen met Ralph in the lower hall, as he was 
hastening wildly through the house. 

“Forgive me!” he said, “I could not stay 
away. I was going mad.” 

“Poor Ralph!” she exclaimed, taking his 
hand with the fondness a sister might have § 
shown. ‘Sit down here, you are worn out.” 

“TI have not been in the house this night. 
How is Lucy? Does she hate me utterly?” 

. “Oh! Ralph, do not wrong her by such a 
thought!” 

“Does she wish to see me?” 

“Not now, nor for some time to come. 
is too much exhausted, and too ill.” 

“It would only be more pain for us both! 
Helen, I am going away from here.” 

“T expected it. 
now, and [ knew that you wculd not falter.” 


My duty is 


She : 


“But you? Where are you going? What 
will you do?” 

«My place is here. I shall never leave Lucy, 
I have promised it by all that is most sacred.” 

‘And you will care for her, watch over her? 
Oh! Helen, you are something more than naman. 
Forgive me that I ever dared to love you.” 

“It was your love that awoke everything good 

and noble in my nature, Ralph, I owe it all to 
you. But where are you going?” 

‘“‘I cannot tell. My mother refuses to see me 
again, and I cannot regret it.” 

“Go away from here at once; find work to do. 
You have a profession, pursue it. Toil as if you 
3 were a poor man; owe nothing to the wealth 
’ which has wae only a curse, and in time you 
; will find peace.” 

3 ‘But to live so for years—for a whole life.” 

3 “At best it is short, Ralph.” 
ri ‘“‘Thank God for that! thank God! But you? 
$ Shall I not see you? May I not come to you 
3 sometimes?” 

‘‘Not now; for the future I will not promise.” 

“Helen, do not kill me. Do not send me 
away without a single hope!” 

“Remember who is under this roof! 
Ralph, go!” 

“And this is our parting?” 

She put her two hands in his—looked in his 
‘ face witlr those melancholy eyes. There was no 
: : farewell kiss—no word save a broken blessing 

Sand a smothered prayer. Then Helen turned 
pene and Ralph rushed from the house, mad- 
$ dened by the storm-burst of despair which had 
S swept over him. 


$ When Helen went again to the chamber, Lucy 


S was sitting up in bed, listening eagerly to every 
: sound. 

‘“Who was that?” she whispered. 

‘Ralph has been here, Lucy.” 

“T cannot see him. Oh! send him away; they 
will kill me at once, Helen.” 

‘*He is gone; he leaves the village at once.” 

“Then I can rest! I don’t blame him, Helen, 
$ but the sight of his face would make my shame 
Stoo terrible. Take me in your arms—I can 
‘sleep, I think, When I am dying we will send 
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‘for him, Helen, but not before—oh! not be- 


fore.” 

She fell asleep, at length, on Helen’s bosom— 
$a quiet slumber such as she had not known for 
many long nights; and the patient watcher 
: almost hushed her breath lest that repose should 
’ be disturbed, while the morning sunlight played 
in at the open window, and seemed to bring a 


It is the only course left you $ promise of coming peace to those tried and weary 


souls. 
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CHAPTER XX. $ not come too late. I shall not die till I have 

Turez months had passed since Lucy first ; seen him.” 
sought shelter in the old house. A few days{ Even as she spoke there was a hurried step in 
after the departure of Mrs. Trevor, she had been } the passage beyond. 
able to leave the place; and Helen sought a quiet ‘He has come,” she said. ‘God is very good 
retreat where they could be as retired as either to me.” 
desired. ; The door opened, and, in an instant, Ralph 

Lucy’s health had failed rapidly; her consti- { Trevor knelt beside the bed, wasted by illness— 
tution, naturally delicate, and much impaired § N still more by the passion of despair which had 
during the past few years, had wholly given way ; been upon him. 
under that last terrible shock, and there were no ‘‘Have you forgiven me?” he groaned. ‘An- 
hopes of her recovery. { swer me, Lucy—don’t leave that fearful doubt 

She knew it herself, and rejoiced at it. The upon my soul.” 
physicians believed that she might linger on for $ : She had fallen back overpowered, by the rush 
a year; but she felt that they sought to deceive } $ of emotion which his entrance occasioned; but, 
themselves and her. : Sat the sound of his voice, she opened her eyes 

At length she grew so much worse that, for § and smiled. 
days together, she was unable to leave her bed. ‘‘Ralph, dear Ralph,” she whispered, ‘there 
A strange desire came over her to go back to $ was nothing to forgive; I was happier than you. 
Helen’s home and die there. She remembered } Don’t grieve, dear; I am so glad to go!” 
the grave-yard in its quiet loveliness. It was{ He buried his head in the counterpane to 
there she had received her death blow. She} ‘check the sobs which stifled him. In that mo- 
longed to lie down in it and rest. $ ment even Helen was forgotten—everything but 

*¢Take me back, Helen,” she said, ‘I want to : sorrow and remorse for the ruin of that beauti- 
hear the tree beanehes sob against the windows 3 ful life which he had unconsciously caused. 
again. Let us go.” ‘‘Hear me, Ralph,” she said; ‘‘I have only a 

And Helen, faithful to her trust, grand in the : little time left—don’t, dear, don’ er 
entire devotion with which she had fulfilled her} He raised his tear-stained face, calmed by her 
vow, yielded to her wish, and they returned to 3 resignation. 

Millbrook. ; «TI want you to remember me as you would a 

It was sunset when they reached the house, } sister,” she went on—‘‘to think of me without 
and bore Lucy up to the chamber which she had} pain. Promise me that you will. Helen will 
before occupied. Mrs. Denvil had been Helen’s} aid you. Where is she? I cannot see her!” 
companion for some time past, sharing with her Helen bent over her; Lucy took her hand, 
tho care of the dying girl, and happy to find $ clasped it in that of Ralph, and held the two 
herself once more near her friend. there. 

The next morning they noticed a great change ‘You will be happy,” she said, slowly, “for 
in Lucy. The journey had, perhaps, hastened } I leave my blessing upon you—the blessing of 
the fatal moment; a % might have been that one atte, your goodness saved from utter 
her feeble gleam of life would have gone out as $ wretchedness.” 
rapidly elsewhere. She called Helen to her bed- 3 : She ceased speaking for a time—her eyes 
side and motioned her to bend down. se closed. She slept for a few moments, talking 

es may send for him now,” she a Si indistinctly of the green fields and flowers. 

here was no name needed, and Helen knew: ‘You will remember, Helen?” she said, rous- 
well all that the permission meant. Lucy was ¥ ing up suddenly. 
dying. § What, dear?” 
: 
S wa 








During the day she slept somewhat, always “The lilies of the valley—white lilies. It 
waking with a vague fear that Helen had gone. : grows dark—sing to me, Helen, that hymn I 
“Don’t go!” was her cry. ‘It is almost$love. I want to go with that music.” ' 
over.” Helen began to sing, and the fervor of her 
So the day passed, and the night came on. {voice was like a prayer. It hushed Ralph’s 
During its still watches, Helen and Mrs. Denvil’ stormy grief, and sent a solemn thrill through 
watched beside her bed, feeling it almost asin $ the hearts of those who waited below. Once 
to grieve for their near loss. $ ; during the strain Lucy uttered a word—it was 

The day broke, and brightened éver the sky, : a blessing on Helen 
and Lucy woke from a troubled sleep. : When the hymn was ended, she lay there, her 
‘Has he not come?” she cried. ‘Oh! he will ‘ hands still folded over those of Ralph and Helen, 











the same smile upon her lips; but she neither $ 
spoke or moved. 

“Lucy !’”? Ralph called, ‘‘ Lucy!” 

Helen’s head fell forward upon the bed; Mrs. 
Denvil bent over the sleeper for an instant, and 
said, solemnly, 

“The angels are talking to her. 
hear your voice.” 

It was all over: the trouble, the care, the 
heart-ache, and the weary waiting. The wan- 
derer had found rest forever. 

In the grave-yard, where they laid Lucy to 
sleep by the side of Adam Graeme, Ralph and; 
Helen parted. There was no thought then of $ 
claiming the happiness which might now be 
their own—to either the idea would have been § 
sacrilege. 3 


3 


‘ 
N 
She cannot 3 
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Back into the world went each: Helen to her 
busy life and toil; Ralph to gain new strength 
and manliness in the duties which he had so 
long neglected, but which now opened before him. 

Three years after, the two knelt again by that 
grave. The white lilies had sprung up and 
covered the turf with their fragrant bells—the 


$ evening wind sighed by like a low whisper from 


the loved ones who had gone, and in that sacred 
spot the husband and wife were again united. 

There was a step which made them start—the 
proud mother was standing there, worn and con- 
science-stricken, her better nature awakened at 
last. It needed no word. They wound their 
arms about her, pressed her close to their hearts, 
and there the three knelt by Lucy’s grave to- 
gether. 





THE WARRIO 


BY JAMES M. 


I’ve sought thee by the mountain stream, 
And the sunny valleys fair; 
T’ve called thee where the Coosa’s gleam 
Is caught by flowers rare; 
I’ve wept beside the hoary pine, 
Which heard thy former vows, and mine. 
But two short moons have come and gone, 
With soft and silvery wing; 
(Then Winter’s snows were on the trees,) 
What does the Spring-time bring? 
The warrior’s whoop has died away; 
For strength has fled with Lootayhae! 
The warrior took the battle path, 
A terror to his foe, 
And oh! the braves who crossed his path 
In death have fallen low; 
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He turned him home, the battle fought, 
To seek his mate, but found her not. 


Oh! then he will not bend his bow, 
Nor lead his braves again 
Against the darkest, fiercest foo 
Upon the battle plain, 
Oh! no, his strength has passed away, 
As did the flower, Lootayhae! 


He'll lay him down upon the earth 
And calmly wait to die, 
And soar upon his spirit-wings 
Where Western valleys lie, 
Where he shall meet in bride array 
The truant wanderer, Lootayhae. 





RELEASED. 


BY MARIE 


He said, “I have dreams of beauty— 

Of angels with hovering wings, 
And a great white throne 
Where sitteth alone, 

In glory, the King of Kings; 

And He sends from His side a seraph 
To welcome me to that shore— 

To waft me across the troubled stream— 
To praise him forever more— 
Forever and evermore. 

“And oh! with these dreams of beauty 
There cometh an inward pain: 

I have fetters to break 
Ere I cross that lake 
To the courts of my Saviour’s reign; 
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They are sinful and mortal fetters— 
Sweet friends, I would bear you hence, 

To the glory and peace of that other shore— 
Forgive me, oh! Lord, my offence! 
My sinful and great offence!” 


Then we knew that his soul was poising 
Its wings for an upward flight, 

And we longed for the door of the prison 
To burst in the outward light; 

And we prayed that he might not linger, 
And we smiled at his soul’s release; 

For we felt he had reached the haven 
Where his soul’s dark care would cease— 
Forever his care would cease, 
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CHAPTER XX. 3 fully informed of the position in which they 
Tue Bentley ball would have supplied gossip were placed. 

and comment for the fashionable world at least} Would the young statesman ask for his free- 

three days, but for the more interesting romance ; dom? Look at him as he stands before Bentley, 

that followed and sprung out of it. What was the 3 who sits so brave and strong in his library tell- 

good of discussing dresses and flirtations when $ sing the young pair of the fate that threatened 

a real domestic drama gave a zest to all these} them. Does that white forehead, those brighten- 


things which approached to scandal? Miss } ing eyes, look like that of a heart traitor? You 
Gillian Bentley was engaged to Woodworth, that 
was undoubted. Woodworth, the rising man, 
the statesman just entering upon his career, the 
author whose fame was already half won. But 


can see his broad chest heave with a noble pur- 
pose—his mouth curve into a pleasant smile. 
What does he care for the loss of wealth he never 
had realized or brought into question when that 


how would it turn oat now? There were doubts $ true heart sought its mate? Was Gillian less 
abroad that Bentley was no longer a millionaire, 
that the queenly Gillian, with all her sumptuous 
pride, might yet be compelled to get her living 


with the needle, or by giving music lessons. 
What would Woodworth think of this? Such 
men usually held their fame and prospects at a 
high value; they were things which, well man- 
aged, usually won gold in plenty. Ambitious 
papas, who had daughters to dispose of in a 
country lacking all hereditary aristocracy, were 
willing to unite their golden fortunes with mind, 
and so mount in the social scale. 

Had Woodworth brought his intellect and his 
fame to a market like this? 
be the result of this contest about Bentley’s 
property? ‘Would the scarcely declared engage- 
ment be broken off? Would Gillian release her 
lover? Would the property, in fact, be swept 


If so, what would ; 





3 beautiful, less worthy, less loveable, because a 


million of dollars might pass from her father’s 
possession? Was she a creature made up of 
silks, velvet and Brussels paint, or a woman, 
young, earnest, wealthy, in her own nature? 

Woodworth never asked these questions. The 
idea of anything separating him from Gillian, 
which did not spring out of her own soul or his, 
had not once presented itself. 

And Gillian, of course some of my readers 
fancy that she must now set her lover free, 
make a fine speech, and proudly stand aloof 
while her heart breaks under its shield of mag- 
nanimous pride. No, no; Gillian was obtuse like 
her lover. She could not force that pure, good 
heart into a calculation like that. She could 
not so insult her lover. 

They stood together there—two noble speci- 


into the hands of that handsome young clerk? mens of the Almighty’s own nobility—heart and 


What a catch he would be! 
These were the questions that convulsed so- 


ciety for days and weeks after Gillian’s first ball. § 


$mind, both were brave and loyal. 
: their hands crept into a mutual clasp, and, look- 


Somehow 


ing into each other’s eyes, they. smiled, as if 


The splendor and eclat of that occasion was } some great good had befallen them. 


swallowed up by eager curiosity and wild con- } 
Young ladies who had repulsed the too, seemed unusually brave; his features were 


jecture. 
handsome clerk, now ruminated on the best way $ 
of retracing their unfortunate arrogance. 


short society was all in a ferment of conjecture. ‘ heart more buoyant? 
but the § 


How it got abroad no one could tell; 


Bentley looked upon them in surprise. He, 


‘ unlocked, his eyes full of animation. Had the 


In $ weight of gold taken from his shoulders left the 


It seemed so. 
‘‘And this news does not depress you, my 


Bentley romance and the Bentley ball drove $ children?” 


every other topic out of society, before the; 
parties in the great question were themselves ‘ should it? 
414 


‘Depress us! father,” cried Gillian. ‘Why 
He is strong, and I am to be his 
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wife. He loves me, not your property; and I— 
this news inspires me. I feel as if life were just 
beginning for us all.” 

Woodworth drew her close to his side, his face 
was all a-glow with tender admiration. 

“You see, Mr. Bentley, I circle all that is} 
grand, all that is immortal of your wealth with § 
my arm. In a country like this we need not fear 3 
to look any future in the face. Your news must ¢ 
take another form before it even scatters the 
roses from Gillian’s face. As for me, having 
made my plans without reference to your pro- 
perty, I shall pursue them exrc:ly as if nothing § 
had happened.” 

“This is well,” said Bentley, drawing a deep 
breath. ‘*Now the worst is over. Gillian has 
been so tenderly, so luxuriously cared for, I$ 
feared 

‘Feared that I could not live out of this per- 
fumed atmosphere? Oh! try me, father!” cried 
the young girl, eagerly. ‘You see I do not 
care. To be his mate I should know how to live § 
usefully. Oh! how I long to begin!” 

She laid her hand on Woodworth’s shoulder, 
and rested her warm cheek upon it, while her 
father looked on, smiling. 

‘You see how far this goes toward breaking 3 
our hearts,” said Woodworth, lifting a hand to 


her other cheek, and pressing the beautiful head 


to his bosom. ‘So long as you, our father, do 
not grieve, we are happy.” 

“Yes, very, very happy,” murmured Gillian. 

Mr. Bentley arose, took Gillian in his arms, 
and kissed her, tenderly. 

‘*Now go, my child. This young man will be 
here directly, and I must see him alone. Your 
fortitude has made me strong. She is a brave 
girl, Woodworth.” 

‘She is mine!” cried the happy man, exult- 
ingly, ‘‘mine forever and ever.” 

They went out, and in less than half an hour 
after, young Hurst entered the library. He 
seemed astonished to see Mr. Bentley walking § 
up and down the room with a glow upon his $ 
pale face which made it look almost youthful. 

“Be seated,” said Bentley, taking a chair 
himself. ‘‘You made a strange claim on me last 
night, sir. I was weary, and taken unawares. 
We will now discuss the matter quietly.” 

‘It is what I wish, sir. The chain of evidence 
is complete, so my lawyer tells me.” 

“If your evidence is complete, there was no $ 
need of a lawyer.” 


‘“Why—why surely you will nct yield this $ 


vast property without a contest.” 
“Without a murmur, if you can prove that 
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y her legal son,” answered Bentley, with a calm 
; smile. 

Hurst stood gazing upon the upright man 
with his lips apart. This was a phase of human 
¢ nature which he could not understand. 

3 “But this is quite unnecessary,” he said, at 
Slast. “I have no wish to drive you from your 

; § possessions, far from it. There is a way by 

} which everything can be arranged. Oh! teach 

S your daughter to look upon me with a little 

: kindness, and all may be well. 

$ “My daughter, sir!” 

s ‘Yes, the beantiful Gillian. The clergyman 

’ who makes her my wife is all the judge we re- 
quire; never was a question of such momeut so 
$ easily settled.” 

«And you wish to—to marry my daughter?” 

“Yes, sir, you see all the advantages at a 

glance, even the name will seem an arranged 

S thing, nothing more easy. The husband takes 
S the lady’s name frequently when it chances to 

Shave advantages superior to his own. I—I am 

s ready to make even that sacrifice.” 

«But my daughter is engaged!” 

: Hurst smiled. 

; “But what will that engagement amount to 

: after this is made known? Your man of genius, 

} sir, is the most rabid of gold hunters; tell your 

: daughter’s betrothed that she is penniless, and 

you will soon make her a free woman.” 

; ‘But I have told him of the chances that she 

is penniless.” 

‘«And the result?” 

‘He asks for an earlier day, that is all.” 

’ Hurst pressed his lips hard. 

“And the lady?” he said, at last. 

‘“* Ah, the lady, seems disposed to oblige him.” 

“But you, sir?” 

“I, Mr. Hurst, am not a man to bring a child 
like Gillian into a bargain like this; have the 
¢ goodness to drop her name at once, and think 
: of her only as the bride of a good man.” 
$ Hurst turned white. 

“‘Then you reject all compromise ?”’ 

“T reject anything which involves my daugh- 
ter. She is mated, and I approve her choice en- 
tirely.” 

‘“‘Then it is war between us.” 

‘“‘Where two parties resolve to be just, war 
seldom arises.” 

“Sir, I love your daughter! 

‘‘Not another word of her! But to the proofs, 
I wish to look over the papers you brought me 
last night—I wish to see and question Miss Hetty 
$ Hart.” 


$ 
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3 ‘“‘Mrs. William Bentley, that is my mother’s 


Mehitable Hart was my cousin’s wife, and you’ name.” 
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‘*God grant that it may prove so,” cried Bent- 3 ‘His wife is living.” 
ley, lifting a hand to his forehead. ‘Sir, you ‘And did she give you the paper?” 
cannot understand—you never will understand.” § Hurst had been growing more and more pallid, 

The hand sunk over his eyes, and Hurst could § ; S these were questions he had not anticipated. At 
see the features begin to quiver—he misunder- } S first he was about to answer that it was old Mrs. 
stood the sources of this emotion. 3 Frost who had given him the papers, but remem- 

“Oh! sir, if you would but reconsider—if ; 3 ; bering how clear and sharp the old woman's 
your daughter does not partake of this wealth $ ; memory was, he changed the words on his lips. 
it is nothing to me.” “No, he left them with another person.” 

Bentley lifted his head. “Who?” 

“No more of her!” he said, sternly. ‘‘Letme? Bentley was looking at him as he put the 
look at the certificate and the letters.” ¢ question. It would not answer to falter under 

Hurst took a slip of yellow paper from his : that searching look. 
pocket-book and laid it on the table, his face ‘Mrs. Nicholson.” 
took an ashen tinge, and his eyes gleamed like} “Mrs. Mary Nicholson?” 
those of a rattlesnake while Bentley examined $ $  «¥es.” 
the document; you could see his fingers quiver} ‘Why that is the name I just read here, the 
as if with eagerness to snatch the paper away. 3 other witness!” 

Was he afraid that Bentley would tear itup, and} Hurst stood mute, a shiver ran through him, 
thus destroy the evidence that threatened to ren- $ * he had entangled himself in the first steps of his 
der him a poor man? Or was there a Seeger ene: 

meaning for that tremor and the grey paleness; ‘Yes, it is the same,” he said, at last, but 
that crept over his face? $ with a great effort. 

Bentley’s hand was steady, and he scrutinized $ «Then she is alive; I must see her.” 
the paper earnestly, but with the look of aman’ ‘She was alive, but I do not know her where- 
who searches for evidence which he wishes, not $ abouts; of course she will be hunted out in time. 
éreads, to find. : ; It is some months—almost a year since I came 

“The ink has not changed quite so much as in possession of the papers.” 
the paper,” he said, thoughtfully. “And you have kept them all this time? 

Hurst’s face grew livid: but Bentley saw no- 3 ; 3; Why?” 
thing of him, but muttered to himself, Hurst smiled sadly. 

“It is her writing; but who is the other wit- ‘Can you ask the question? You were of my 
ness and the clergyman, this Richard Frost? Is} father’s blood; Gillian was nearer, and I loved 
he alive?” her. How could I find the heart to claim what 

‘‘He—he died years ago,” said Hurst, huskily; } she considered as her birthright?” 

‘‘as to the other witness, she is, or was, a very} Bentley was touched; this magnanimity ap- 
old woman.” § pealed to his fine nature. He began to pity the 

‘And living? Is this old woman to be spoken } young man, who, after all, had been greatly 
with?” $ sinned against somewhere. 

“I cannot tell, every search has been made;$ ‘But you make the claim now?” 
but her signature can be proved,” answered } ; ‘‘Not till I hear her name coupled openly with 
Hurst, eagerly. : another—not till she has met my advances with 

Bentley laid the certificate on the table before $ cutting scorn—I should have been more than 
him. $ human to abstain after that. Now, even now, 

Take it,” he said, gently, ‘‘it isa precious § : there is no influence that can force me into open 
paper; God forever bless the man who left it.” S hostilities so long as there is a hope of gaining 

“Sir!” ; her. But I will not lose everything—lI will not 

Bentley smiled at his astonishment. {enrich that man with my own birthright, that 

“Ah! you cannot understand; but I would $ would be madness, not generosity.” 
know more—of course I must know all. How § $ “You are right, young man. If this document 
came this certificate in your possession now and ; is genuine there is no middle course. The estates 
not before?” : I inherited from William Bentley are yours, I 

‘*Mr. Frost was my guardian, selected by my : shall not withhold them.” 
mother and your wife. Of course the papers : “I knew this would be your magnanimous 
connected with my rights were left with him.” course, and so shrunk from the step I have 

“But you did not know the minister, he died } taken.” 
while you were a child.” $ Bentley bowed and answered rather hurriedly, 
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«But I must see these people face to face. ; pink ribbons charming, they give a delicate 
Your mother, I thank God she ts your mother— S flush to the complexion.” 


this Mrs. Nicholson, and any person gapable of : 
proving the marriage. It is just, it is important $ 
from deeper—far deeper reasons than this pro- $ 
perty. I tell you, young man, there shall be no 3 
doubt left, I will search for the truth in that 3 


‘¢Mr. Hurst!” exclaimed Mrs. Frost, austerely. 

“Oh! Mr. Hurst,” murmured Mrs. Nicholson, 
gratefully. 

Michael smiled deprecatingly on Mrs. Frost, 
and ardently on Mrs. Nicholson. 


old minister’s grave rather than not find it, now : ‘Then you really cannot remember anything 
that there is a doubt.” 3 about this ceremony, Mrs. Frost?” he said, anx- 

Hurst was disturbed, he had expected a fierce iously. ‘Still it must have taken place in your 
contest. Now it seemed as if the man he sought : house, and Mrs. Nicholson was undoubtedly pre- 


to despoil was more eager to get proofs of his 
elaim than he himself had ever been. The whole 3 
thing perplexed him greatly. There was a mo-} 
ment’s silence, then Mr. Bentley spoke, $ 

“Those letters, you will leave them with me 
for a few hours; not the certificate, I do not ask 
for that, but the letters, I wish to read them 
now when I am alone.” 

“They are my proof!” 

“T know it, but you will trust me.” 

Hurst could not help it; precious as the let- 
ters were, he laid them on the table. The in- 
tegrity of that man could not be doubted. 

“‘Thank you,” said Bentley, laying his slender 
hand on the package, and lifting his face with a 





sent, for her name is on the certificate.” 

“JI, did you mean me?” gasped Mrs. 
Nicholson. ‘Of course I had a certificate, who 
doubts it?—who dares attempt to take away my 
character? Mrs. Frost, you may call me young 
and giddy, and a flirt, but don’t insinuate to 
Mr. Hurst that I never had a certificate, because 
I had.” - 

‘sYou don’t understand,” said Hurst, sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘it is not of your marriage certificate we 
speak; but of one to which you were a witness, 
years ago, when you first came to visit Mrs. 
Frost. Try and think, it seems almost hopeless 
to ask one so blooming to remember back more 
than twenty years; but everything depends on 


sad, grateful smile. ‘Come to me in the morning, ; it, Mrs. Nicholson—everything that I can have 
and we will search this matter more thoroughly.” 3 or hope for on earth. If you can only remember 


Hurst went out, bowing low, and with some} the circumstances under which you wrote this 
pure human feelings clamoring at his heart. $name, it will put a million of dollars in my 
‘‘Mary Nicholson!” 3 pocket.” 
‘‘Well, Mrs. Frost!” $ A million of dollars. Oh! Mr. Hurst.” 
‘Mary Nicholson, where have you flirted off ‘A million of dollars! Besides giving you 
to, I should like to know? Oh! Michael, you and Mrs. Frost a house of your own, with an 
can’t tell what a trial that flighty creature is. $ income that will make you the envy of half New 
If ever I take another young person to bring up $ York. A thousand dollars year, two, three 
and be responsible for during my whole life, 3} thousand, if you want it!” 
you set me down as a born idiot, nothing less.: Mrs. Frost’s eyes began to glitter, and her 
Mary Nicholson, I say, what are you doing?” {head went off again, nod—nod—nod, till Hurst 
“Only putting—oh! dear, only—why nothing really longed to take hold of her and set it 
at all, Mrs. Frost,” cried Mrs. Nicholson, ap-} straight. But Mrs. Nicholson looked rather be- 
pearing in the door of her bed-room with her; wildered and very blank, she did not seem to 
foxy little front all awry on her forehead, and a : relish the idea of living forever with Mrs. Frost, 
cap half on, the faded pink ribbons of which she § even in a grand house, and with am abundant 
was tying. income. But she sat ruefully, looking at the 
“There it is,” said Mrs. Frost, with an in- § marriage certificate, wondering vaguely. how 
dulgent smile, “always the pink laces when a{ her name got on the paper, and feeling a little 
gentleman knocks. Now I tell you, Michael, ; frightened, as if she suspected some ghost work. 
this giddy creature is setting her cap for you— : “Surely you can remember?” whispered 
her pink cap with bows and streamers. Did you $ Hurst, pale with expectation. 
ever see anything so giddy? Well, Mary Nichol-} Mrs. Nicholson shook her head. The elder 
son, for once Mr. Hurst really wants to see you. $ woman’s eyes glowed brighter and brighter, like 
Sit down, and do, for mercy’s sake, stop fidget- ; fire through frosted glass, she was enraged at 
ing with them cap strings, it’s enough to make ; Mary Nicholson’s hesitation. 
one sick.” ‘‘Can’t you remember, Mary Nicholson?” 
“Don’t be too sévere on the lady,” said} ‘I am trying my best,” answered the old 
Michael, blandly; ‘for my part, I think the { Indy, ‘“‘my very best. William Bentley, and 
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Mehitable Hart, Sarah Hart, Mary Nicholson. } the old lady to a chair by the window, and press- 
Well, it’s strange!” 3 ing her hand softly as he went, ‘¢you will under- 
“What is strange 2” cried Mrs. Frost. stand that it was the marriage of my father and 
“Why, that this should be my writing, and I } mother yoe witnessed that night. If I can prove 
not geno a that marriage, and you are the only witness living, 
«Think—think, it is so many years ago, Mrs. 3} it makes me the richest man in New York. It 
Nicholson,” cried Hurst, breathless with anxiety. ; gives me the power to help my friends to any 
**Does she remember it?” inquired the bewil- 3 extent; and who among all those friends will 
dered woman, looking at Mrs. Frost, who tried $ have the claim on me that you will possess? you 
to "9 her head, aa only — a few more $ to wine I shall owe all my wealth and good for- 
energetic spasms in the wrong direction. tune. 
“No, I don’t remember; how should I? My “But you will not make me live with her?” 
a. isn’t > nesta tl cried Mrs. Frost, $ said the poor woman, in a whisper, and casting 
arply. ‘‘My husband was a strange man in 3 frightened looks at the rocking-chair. 
some things, and kept his own secrets close as “With her! No—no. You have seen Mr. 
a vice. He was always marrying people behind $ Bentley’s house? been in it, I dare say?” 
“es back; I “une ae se could a — it, rai ey Yes, ore ; Miss Hetty asked me, and I went. 
ave married me without letting me know it, an at a grand house it is!” 
claimed me afterward, that was Mr. Frost all ‘“‘When I am its master—and that your evi- 
matt dence will make me—what think you of being 
‘But you remember Mr. William Bentley } housekeeper there, mistress of every one?” 
coming here, one night, with the two Hart girls “Me? Oh! Mr. Hurst, you take away my 
and going into his study?” said Hurst. breath. ‘But her—what will she do?” 
. od 1 ee coming; and yes, yes, I “She shall have a house by herself, with a 
are say they did go into the study. Mary 3 good, strong person to wait on her.” 
Nicholson, you were here that night, I remem- “Strong! Yes, she will need to be that.” 
ber your saying something about Sarah Hart. “TI know—I know, but you shall be that per- 
What was it now?” $ son no longer—you who are almost a friend of 
**T can’t recollect, Mrs. Frost.” my mother’s!” 
**But you must recollect, Mary Nicholson ” ‘Your mother—your mother,. who was she?” 
‘Dear me, how can 1%” age “Miss Hetty Hart, the woman whom you saw 
Hurst began to despair. His witness only be- $ married in Mr. Frost’s study, more than twenty 
came more and more confused. ears ago, when your name was put to this cer- 
‘*Mrs. Frost, if you would be so kind, just tifeate.” ns : ae 
step into the next room, and leave me alone **Yes—yes, that is my name and my writing; 
with Mrs. Nicholson a few minutes.” but as for the ceremony, somehow my mind is a 
**Alone with Mrs. Nicholson!” little confused yet.” 
‘You understand, she has not exactly your ‘Very natural. It was a long time ago, but 
clear memory; age tells on her a little.” I remember it all.” 
“Age! Mr. Hurst, age! why—why. Indeed “You!” 
I don’t think you can honestly call it that. My “Yes, distinctly; you have told me the story 
memory, sir, is clear as a bell—clear as spring ;@ hundred times, when I was a little boy—how 
water, Mr. Hurst. Indeed it’s very cruel to take } Mr. William Bentley, a handsome fellow wasn’t 
me by surprise, and because I can’t think all at he?—came to Mr. Frost’s house, one evening, 
once, call it age.” {with the two Miss Harts, all dressed in white, 
Hurst smiled gently, and looked at Mrs. Frost, : but without anything else particular about them.” 
who had arisen, and stood nodding her head at 3 “‘Yes—yes, I think I do remember about the 
them over one shoulder. dresses, muslin, with tucks and worked edging. 
te 2 it set proper, and I won’t,” : I had a dress like that once,” cried the old lady, 
cried the old lady, subsiding into her chair, and $ eagerly. 
beginning to rock with spasmodic jerks. : ““Oh! yes, I knew the whole thing would come 
‘Perhaps you are right,” said Hurst, ‘Mrs. }to your mind; such scenes sometimes sleep in 
Nicholson is a little nervous, though; allow us N the mind for years, and then come out clear 
to sit by the window. Her memory will come § when some object brings them forcibly to the 
back. : It’s only because the whole thing seemed 3 thought. Nowit is a long time since you told me 
s0 unimportant at the time. But you will un- about this wedding, but I remember it all, you 
derstand, Mrs. Nicholson,” he continued, leading ¢ tell a story so vividly, my dear Mrs. Nicholson.” 
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“Do I? Well, I didn’t know that; but of 
eourse I shouldn’t have told it if it hadn’t been 
so?” 

‘That was what I was saying to Mrs. Frost, 


when she hinted that you were a little in years § saw anything like it. 
‘No, my dear Mrs. } his lawyers, were to question you, my dear Mrs. 


and might have forgotten. 


’ her memory is bright as a school girl’s. 


but ted Nicholson might have done it, you 
: know.” 

“Don’t say a word against her, grandmother; 
I never 
Now if Mr. Bentley, or 


Frost,’ said I, ‘there exist people who never : Nicholson, you could describe the whole wedding, 
grow old, and of such is Mrs. Mary omer yp-en $I dare say, how the minister looked, and all.” 


her memory may sleep, nothing more.’ 


Mrs. : 


‘“‘Why of course! Didn’t I remember about 


Frost will see that I am right, how quickly your } ’ the tucked dress?” cried the old lady, exultingly. 


mind seizes on the facts—you even remember } 


the dress.” 


“But you won’t let those lawyers browbeat 
§ you out of it? they always fancy an elderly 


“Oh! yes, I am almost—quite sure of the} $ Woman must forget, and so presume upon it.” 


dress!” 


“Elderly! Well, well, let them question me; 


“And the way in which they entered the I shall stick to the truth. How could I have 
study. There was a little confusion, you re- : told you all about it, if I hadn’t been there?” 


member, owing to the minister thinking Miss } 
$me; they would fancy you could not trust your 


Sarah Hart was the bride.” 


‘But you had, perhaps, better not mention 


‘‘Yes—yes, how kind you are! I never should : own memory then.” 


have recalled all these things but for you. 
they stand out quite clear. 


Now 3 
I never saw any- 3 ; lady, lifting her head, and giving it a gentle toss 


“They’ll see, they’ll see,” responded the old 


thing like it; and these people were really your ? * that set the faded ribbons fluttering around her 


father and mother ?” z 

“They were indeed. But till this time I have 
been kept an orphan—worse than an orphan— 
but for this certificate I should now be ashamed 
to speak of a father or mother.” 

“Poor fellow! I understand. But the certifi- 
cate 

“Makes a man of me, an honorable, rich, 
powerful man.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad. But how did you find the 
paper?” 


This question was put in a raised voice, and $ 
:son can’t do, or you never would have thought 


old Mrs. Frost caught it. 
“Yes, how on earth came you to find the 
paper, Michael? I want to know that!” 


“T found it with a bundle of letters which my : 





face. ‘If I didn’t witness that marriage, who 
did, I’d like to know?” 

“‘Your memory has made me worth a million. 
Grandmother here could not quite make it out; 
but she is so much older.” 

‘*Wasn’t there—sure of it,” said the old lady, 
who was becoming slightly irritated by all this 
flattery of Mary Nicholson. 

‘“‘T dare say, dear grandmother; besides, your 
signature is not here to prove it; but you can do 


{me a great kindness, a very great one.” 


“Well, what is it? Something Mary Nichol- 
of asking me.” 

“It is about my mother.” 

‘What, Hetty Hart? Poor thing! what about 


aunt wrote to Mrs. Frost, in the old chest of $ her?” 


drawers, in my room up stairs.” 


“The old chest of drawers—my husband’s ; mine. 


“Mrs. Bentley—Bentley is her name, and 
She is a widow, remember, with a dower 


chest—why, Michael, how did you get in there, < claim on one-third of the Beutley property; but 


it hasn’t been unlocked these fifteen years?” 


“True, Mrs. Frost; but in that time locks rust 
out, I had but to give a stout pull, and found my § 
Sing. She is not well, and 1 did not like to leave 


fortune in the old papers.” 


: at this moment without a home.” 


‘“‘Why, isn’t she at Mr. Bentley’s?” 
‘““No, I brought her away quietly, this morn- 


“Then Mary Nicholson didn’t give you my ; her among our enemies.” 


keys? 


It wasn’t her?” cried the old woman, $ 
going up to the china vase, and nodding vehe- $ Frost. 


‘Poor, nervous creature!” muttered Mrs, 
“‘Well, where is she? and what do you 


mently over it, as she thrust her old, withered $ : $ want?” 


hands into the rubbish it contained. 


“T can't: 3 

find them, Mary Nicholson—Mary Nicholson!” S hiberty. She will not prove troublesome. 
3 

“Let me search!” cried Hurst, drawing a 3 only wants to be alone. 


“She is up stairs in my room, I took the 
She 
If Mrs. Nicholson will 


elenched hand from his pocket, as he started $ take her a bit of toast and a cup of tea, now and 


up. 


“The jar is deep. Yes, yes, something ; then, I shall not forget it. 


You are not angry, 


jingles—this must be your keys, grandmother!” § : dear grandmother?” 


“Yes, so it is, 


Well, well, it’s all right; * 


Here Michael would have kissed the old 
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woman, but that the vibrations of her nee ‘‘Hetty, my sister, talk freely with me. If I 
eee the salute impossible. roe been the means of withholding any right 
There, there, remember Mary Nicholson is} from you, or the young man who claims to be 
by, and don’t be foolish—of course I ain’t § your son, convince me of it. I will be just to 
angry. Mary Nicholson, go round to the corner 3 the uttermost farthing, only tell me how it all 
and get a mince pie, and send a piece up with } happened.” 
the toast; then cut the rest into three parts. § Hetty did not sob, but her slight form seemed 
Michael has found out who he is, and what be- } to wither up, as the mimosa plant curls its leaves 
longs to him, so we'll have a celebration for } to a touch. 
once. Get a pound of crackers, and four ounces} ‘Don’t! don’t!” she moaned. 
of smoked beef, and—and—that’ll do, Mary } “Tell me one thing: is this young man your 
Nicholson!” son?” 
She looked up. Her eyes flashed like dia- 
CHAPTER XXI. monds through the mist of her sorrow. 
A Frew days after the ball, Mr. Bentley pre- “My son—yes, he is my son!” 
sented himself at the residence of Mrs. Frost,: Bentley sunk upon his knees, covered his face 
anxious to search the evidence of Hurst’s claim § with both hands, and thanked God in his heart 
to the bottom. The old lady had but little in- 3 of hearts. 
formation to give. She only knew that the Hart : She regarded him with wonder, certain that it 
girls had been frequent visitors to Mr. Frost, a } was not sorrow that shook his frame so violently. 
few years before his death. That once Mr. 3 At last he arose, and held her hand again. 
William Bentley came with them, and she be-} ‘‘And you assure me, before God, that he is 
lieved, but was not certain, the time was so dis- } your son?” 
tant, spent a portion of the time in his study.} ‘‘Before God he is my son!” 
The girls seemed very happy then; but after- ‘And you were legally married to William 
ward, when they came and asked for private in- } Bentley? Say,this solemnly, as you have just 
te ke vere ico omg : great change was : spoken, and, from this hour, I am a penniless 
upon them: they both seemed sad and harassed. } man.” 
Her husband, too, was anxious and irritable She shrunk back, pressing herself down upon 
after these visits, as if some secret lay at the} the pillows, and wrenched her hand from his 
bottom of it all. Mrs. Frost was very frank, : clasp. 
and willing to taik, but this proved to be all that ; ‘Not here, not now; if they force me before a 
she had to say. court I must, but do not ask me to take oath 
Mary Nicholson was less composed, but more 3 after oath before the high God in this way!” 
communicative. Her memory had settled itself} ‘‘But why? You cannot expect me to relin- 
since Mr. Hurst’s first visit. She had no doubt ; quish all I possess without full proof that this— 
art aaa dresses with tucks; no doubt 3 that your son has a legal right to it. Sooner or 
that the whole party went into the study, but ; later this oath must be taken.” 
the exact form of the marriage ceremony escaped : ‘*No, no, save me! Save me from that!” she 
her. Still her signature was there, and it must 3 cried, wildly. “Do, do consent to his marrying 
have been; she would soon remember it all, no 3 Gillian! I shall die if he dispossesses Sarah’s 
doubt. So far, the evidence was undoubtedly in} child! Oh! if he would but give it up! Ask 
Hurst’s favor; but another and more important ; him—I have begged so humbly on my very 
witness remained. 3 knees, but he will not listen. What can I do? 
Bentley left Mrs. Frost’s room, and, ascending : He is my son, and I have lived childless all my 
a flight of stairs, entered an attic room. Aunt life. Don’t ask me to go on suffering as I have! 
Hetty lay upon the bed, with her face to the 3 Let him marry Gillian—the child of my angel 
wall. She started, as the door opened, and 3 sister; that noble, noble sister who sacrificed 
turned upon her elbow. : herself to save me—there is only this way, = 
When she saw Bentley, her arm gave way, and $ of it. He is handsome—you cannot say that he 
she fell back upon the pillow, uttering a faint} is not handsome—and we educated him well, 
groan. $ Sarah and I, with our savings and our hard, 
Bentley seated himself on the bed beside her, : hard work. He is a gentleman, every inch of 
and took her quivering little hand between both $ him. Why not let him marry Gillian?” 
his. She tried to get it away, and even useda} That wild, pleading look; those clasped hands, 
little feeble force; but he held it kindly, and ; with the slender fingers twining convulsively 
said, in a voice full of tender gentleness, around each other; the eager, open eyes implor- 
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ing his, were enough to touch the heart of any; ‘Speak, woman, for I will be answered!” 
man. Bentley was deeply moved; but there was} She lifted her white, pinched face, imploring 
something in this terrible agitation that aroused $ him. ‘‘Don’t ask me now! I must do it, you 
his suspicion. Why was she so willing to swear } know, by-and-bye; but once is enough. Oh! 
that Michael was her son, and yet become frantic why not save me, and let Gillian marry him? 
at the question of her marriage? 3 She would have done it; she never shrunk from 
The first question, so readily and so truthfully $ : anything! She would stand up before me with 
answered, had set his heart at rest on a point § her grand courage, and say, ‘Let the whole fall 
which had haunted him all through his man-}on me. Little Hetty can’t bear it, but I can!’” 
hood; thus, with his pride and affections all; “Don’t speak of her, woman!” 
quieted, his intellect became clear. By what} ‘I will! I will! She was my sister. If she 
right could he despoil Gillian of her rightful} could stand here now, she would find some way 
inheritance, unless the legal claims of her cousin $ for me out of this. Everybody obeyed her; no 
were made positive? So long as the mother $ one cares for me—no one but Michael, my son.” 
shrunk from a clear statement of all the facts? She lifted her head erectly, like a wren ready 
connected with her marriage, he must still be in : to fly at anything that disputed a right to its 


doubt. s young. 
“One word, Hetty, one word more for her § ‘‘He will take care of me; he loves me dearly. 
sake.” ‘It is for my sake he wishes to be rich and great. 
‘“‘Her sake! Whose?” cried Hetty, with a wild : I don’t care for it, only the love; but he cannot 
start. S see everybody lording it over his own mother 
“Sarah; your sister, and my wife. Did she ; without shame. Oh! he’s proud as the best of 
know of this marriage ?”’ ? 3 3 you, if Gillian did want to turn him out of 


‘Marriage! Sarah! no,no! She had nothing $ doors.” 
to do with it.” Her air of petty defiance almost brought a 

« And was ignorant of it entirely?” smile to Bentley’s face. She was like a despe- 

“Yes, yes.” 3 rate little bird picking at granite. 

“And you allowed that noble creature to sac-} Bentley found, as most persons will who try 
rifice herself forever and ever to a caprice of Sit, that weakness is far more difficult to deal 
silence; to work for you; plan for you; sacrifice $ with than strength. It has its own little cun- 
husband and child, rather than cast shame on $ ning, its petty deceptions, and negative stub- 
you, while a word would have saved all!” bornness, small traits which a great mind is sure 

Bentley arose to his feet, pale and stern. His } to undervalue and guard against. . Thus it hap- 
pity was all gone. He fairly loathed the poor, } pens, so often, that those who appear to be really 
weak thing that lay writhing like a worm in ; insignificant persons sometimes influence events 
his path. with unexpected force. Weary of her evasions— 

She did not look up; but buried her face down, i and convinced that she had, of herself, neither 
down in the pillow, uttering broken sounds, that g the courage to do right, honestly; or to act 
had no meaning save that of intense pain. $’ wrong, boldly—he went away, leaving her weep- 

“TI tell you, woman,” cried Bentley, in a voice 3 ing hysterically on the bed. 
so stern with indignant anguish that it rang; Scarcely had the street door closed, when Hurst 
through the room, “I tell you it was this lie, {came out from a dark nook in the garret, where 
told now or acted then, which separated me from : he had listened to all that passed, through a 
your sister: a separation which drove her into; crevice in the wooden ceiling, and entered his 
the grave, and made me a cold, useless, miser- } mother’s room. 
able man.” ; She rose up in bed, and reached forth her arms. 

“Oh! oh! my God! my God! Sarah! Sarah! $ ; $ With a weak burst of triumph, ‘I did it!” she 
don’t haunt me! Don’t curse me; I can’t help : ‘said. ‘*He was very cross and stern, but I stuck 
it! You suffered all this to save me—now, ncw to the fact, and said nothing more. Now will 
I must save him, save myself!” moaned the un- S you believe I have some firmness, Michael? 
happy woman. :No—William. I won’t call you Michael any 

‘Once again,” said Bentley, ‘will you swear : more. Sarah would have it so; she was afraid 
to me here, before the Most High, that William $ to name you after your father. But now I have 
Bentley was your lawful husband at the time of $ nothing to be frightened about. Father, my 
his death ?” < dear old father, is dead and gone; he cannot 

She did not speak, but kept on writhing out § make me tremble with his eyes; and as for 
broken moans. * Daniel, why the way yon have settled it, no 
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disgrace can come on him, or me, or any one, 3 
especially if you marry Gillian.” 

Hurst had seated himself, and drew her into 
his arms while she was talking; so her speech 
ended in little hysterical caresses, which he re- 
turned sparingly; while, with the craft of a bad 
heart, and the energy of a strong one, he en- 

couraged her—praised the firmness which she 
had displayed; and, with sophistry which might § 3 
have blinded a more vigorous intellect, convinced $ : 
her that what he sought was but the just and: 
natural right which every son had to inherit from § 
his father. 3 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

BentLry sought his daughter, for she alone § 
had a right to share his doubts, and help in his 3 
decision, He found her, just after Woodworth $ 
had departed, happy, but a little serious; for she 
had begun to reflect upon the fate that lay before ; 
her father, should Hurst maintain his preten- } 
tioas to the estate. Proud, sensitive, and blessed § N 
with a refinement of taste which renders the} 


coarse things and harsh passages of life almost } 


unendurable, what would he do with poverty? $ 
It was a phase of life he had outrun years ago; : 
and now, with all his habits fixed, and his tastes 
refined into sources of exquisite enjoyment, must 
he give up everything, and become a recluse, or 
a dependent? These thoughts had saddened 
Gillian a little amid her happiness. It seemed 
as if, in marrying Woodworth, she abandoned 
her father to loneliness, or secured for him only 
the humiliation of dependence. Then a thou- 
sand questions arose that she wished to ask. 


witnessed the ceremony which made such pos- 
session a fraud?” 

Bentley started, he had never thought of this, 
It was implicating the integrity of his dead wife 
if he yielded to this demand, blackening the fame 
which had just been rescued from suspicion. His 
brow became dark at this, and his heart grew 
anxious again. Gillian watched the changes of 
his countenance with tender anxiety. 

‘Papa, tell me of my mother. Did you love 
® her?” 

The blood, always so cool, flashed up like fire, 
ee that pale forehead, and burning in his 

eyes. 

‘Love her, Gillian? Yes, better than my own 
soul.” 

‘‘And you were happy together?” 

“For a time, Gillian, happy beyond anything 
I can describe. Your mother was a woman to 
make everything of life, she brightened every- 
thing around her!” 

‘‘And died so early?” said Gillian, drooping 
her eyes, and sighing heavily. ‘Oh! father, 
tell me of her death. 
of it!” 

“First,” said Bentley, and his sharp, quick 
breathing betrayed the ‘suppressed agitation 
which only made him a little pale—‘‘first let 
me tell you of her life, how I found her.” 

“‘Uncle Daniel told me of that, papa; all about 
your cousin being killed, and the trouble it 
caused; about aunt Hetty’s coming to town. 1 
thought at first it was my mother who felt the 
loss most; but now——” 

‘*Now,” said Bentley, ‘‘she is proved by her 
unhappy sister’s confession to have been one of 


I never heard you speak 





That conversation with her uncle Daniel, in the ¢ the most noble creatures, endowed with every- 
old stone house in which her mother’s history : thing grand and good. She was a martyr to her 
had been so entangled with that of aunt Hetty, } family, an angel to me, and yet I destroyed her.” 
rose freshly to her mind. She longed to know; ‘Father!” 

more of all this, and felt free to question her: ‘Yes, look surprised! Let my words drain 
father as she had never done before. ‘the color from your cheek. It is a truth, 1 

Bentley sat down by Gillian, and told her of destroyed her, stung her pride to the quick, 
his interview with the old woman, and of that } wounded her delicacy, trampled on all that was 
which followed with aunt Hetty, who had se-; sensitive or grand in her nature. Blows would 
cretly left the house on the morning after the} have been far more kind. Gillian, I suspected 
party. Word for word he repeated the conver- $ your mother!” 
sation, and described the scene. 3 ‘Suspected my mother?” 

Gillian listened gravely; her quick intellects; ‘Yes, the world would say I had cause. It 
seized upon the facts, and came to conclusions : sprang out of this mystery, or this sin, which is 
almost before they were uttered. : developing itself now. Your mother was frank 

‘“«Pather,” she said, ‘‘there is something wrong $ to a fault, generous beyond any person I ever 
in this! If that marriage was ever solemnized, $ ; heard of. It was not the generosity which gives 
why was it kept secret? Why did she falter 3 alone, but a spirit of self-sacrifice, a disposition 
then, and yet claim her son so boldly? Besides, 3 to take up the burdens of those who were weaker 
was my mother a woman to leave this property } than herself and carry them forward. It did not 
in your hands, and share it with you, if she had : require that the person helped should be her 
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friend or agreeable to her taste. Humanity was; ‘One day, it was when you were a little thing, 
enough to claim a sacrifice of her, she loved to $ Gillian, a trunk was sent down from your uncle 
do good for the sweet reward which sprang up Daniel’s, which had belonged to William Bent- 
in her own heart. Yet she had a thousand dis-; ley. In it had been placed the coat which my 
guises for this weakness, as she called it; and {cousin wore the day he was killed. Scrupu- 
to hear her talk, you would have fancied her a lously honest in all things, Daniel had found it 
reckless, bright creature, capable of impulsive § ‘in the garret, and sc forwarded it to the city. 
kindness, but little more. She was like you, § ‘Sarah was out when the trunk arrived. I 
Gillian, not so beautiful, perhaps, but with a} opened it, took up the coat carelessly, and a 
world of fresh vigor, of reckless joyousness, and } pocket-book fell out of a side pocket. In that 
with a susceptibility of sadness that you have; book I nest a letter from my wife to William 
never dreamed of.” : Bentley: 

“Oh! if I had but known her!” sighed Gillian ‘“‘Well, father!” said Gillian, holding her 

«She was a woman to worship, Gillian; fresh 3 breath. 
as the flowers of an untrodden wilderness, quick ; ‘It was a passionate appeal to his honor; a 
to think, earnest to act. Her impetuosity some- 3 wild, urgent request that he should save her 
times troubled me a little, for I had been edu- 3 and her family from disgrace. It was a letter 
cated with more restraints, and was over sensi- } written in distraction, eloquent beyond anything 
tive to appearances; but after living so long in} I ever read, such as Sarah would write if driven 
the dead level of conventionalisms, her very } wild by danger, or threatened with disgrace.” 
faults are to me as virtues.” 3 Gillian listened, turning pale and cold, till she 

“‘No wonder you loved her—no wonder!” ; remembered all that had transpired regarding 

Bentley bowed his head; a feeling of heavy; her aunt. Then her breath came out in quick 
self-abasement crept over him. He could not $ gushes, and she burst into a passion of tears. 
look Gillian in the face. At last he spoke with{ «My mother, my great-hearted mother, it 
hoarse slowness, was for her only sister she plead—it was to 

“T am naturally suspicious!” save my grandfather’s grey hairs from dis- 

“You, papa?” $ honor!” 

“Distrustful rather. I loved my wife, God : I read the letter, and it maddened me. But 
only knows how well; but from the first there $ {my temperament is firm, I knew how to wait. 
was something about her acquaintance with my ; S After that I traced your mother to a house in 
cousin that troubled me. Frank in all things’ the city, I saw her with my own eyes caressing 
else, she was silent if his name was mentioned; ¢a child, a bright, handsome boy, whose very 
even before I married her the idea of an attach- look was death tome. At night I charged your 
ment between them had disturbed me. Her grief $ mother with her crime. I gave her the letter, 
at his death was terrible. It seemed like de-$and told her that she had been traced in her 
spair.” S visits to the living guilt, which would forever 

“It was strange, I thought so when uncle’ be an evidence against her. She was at first 
Daniel told me about it. Now it is clear. She dumb and cold as marble. Then with a look of 
was grieving for her sister, striving to shield § scorn that made my blood burn, she turned from 
her sister,” said Gillian. 3 me. 

“I knew that she had a secret,” continued | “I had some wild hope that she might ex- 
Bentley, wrapped in his own thoughts; “that; ‘ plain; but she said nothing, though her air had 
she had some object of interest in the city which } more than the grandeur of innocence: all that 
was never mentioned in her home. There was she said was, 

a clergyman by the name of Frost whom she $ : ‘¢¢For my father’s sake, give me silence! I 
visited @ften, and with some appearance of mys- § ° ask nothing, deny nothing. But my father is an 
tery. At times she came to me for money, and ; : old man, and the thought of disgrace would kill 
no purchase followed, a thing that struck me as $ : him.’ 

strange; for she had a sumptuous love of the | ‘¢*We must part,’ I ‘said, driven to madness 
beautiful, and a fabric or gem that gratified this } 3 by her acquiescence in the charge I had made. 
passion made her happy asachild. Indeed, in} ‘I know that,’ she said, oh! sosadly. ‘If 
many things, she was like a child, always in $ yeu could think this of me, itis enough. But 
trifles. These little things made me distrustful. ji in silence, let it be in silence, if not for my sake, 
I wondered why this woman, to whose nature a 3 think of our child.’ 

secret was repulsive, had one from her own hus- 8 «Tt was settled. Henceforth she grew to be a 
band. 3 stranger. We suffered the agony of each other’s 
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presence, and that was all. Either in time or 
eternity I shall never know agony like that. I 
loved her still! 

“It was arranged that our shame should be 
locked up forever. We went to Europe directly, } 
up the Mediterranean, on to Naples. There I} 
left your mother—first separating her from her } 
child, whom I placed in aconvent. For myself, 
I went on to Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 
a weary, heavy-hearted man: God help me, for} 
I loved the woman I had left! 

“She would take no money from me at first ; 
but I would not be repulsed, and forced a small 
sum upon her before leaving her a stranger in a 
strange land. 

“‘Two years after, I came back to Naples and 
inquired after my wife. They told me of a fair 
woman from America, who had lived some months 
in the city, growing paler and paler each day till 
she died. You have seen the place in the Campo 
Sante where she sleeps, Gillian!” 

‘‘And now she is dead, and you know how 
innocent she was!” cried Gillian, weaving her $ 
hands together. ‘‘Oh! my mother—my mother!” $ 


“Tt was I that killed—I, her husband! If her} 


child hates me, it is but just.” 

“Father, the wrong was not yours—not hers. § 
It was the sin of that miserable, miserable woman, 
she whose son would now cast us into poverty. 


Never, while IT live, shall this thing be. Tell him : 


that you contest this claim-—that his father’s sin 
has done its last work with us.” 

“But my wife died to save this woman from § 
disgrace. We can only contest this claim by 
proving that which she suffered martyrdom to $ 
conceal.” 

‘True, true!” said Gillian; ‘‘and must the} 
innocent always suffer for the guilty? Must 
this weak, miserable woman darken our lives 
forever?” 

“She is your mother’s sister—your grand- 
father’s child!” 

‘Alas! yes!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A storm at sea—a ship toiling and heaving } 


through the waves! The sound of breakers 
shorewise, and foam churning up from hidden 
rocks, shining like snow-rifts through the sleety 
atmosphere. Tattered sails overhead, and pale } 
faces on the deck. Thus the ship, which bore 
Julia Ransom, toiled on till the tempest abated. 


at the air, and reeling back to its nest in the 
$mountain peaks. The storm had done Julia 
$ Ransom good, it was in such tumults that she 

; forgot herself most entirely. 
: Early in the morning she returned to her 
$ house, and directly came Woodworth inquiring 
$for her. Gillian had sent him, for in her trouble 
‘she could think of no one else. Thus it always 
} was, those who suffered were sure to seek this 
¢ woman. 
$ She heard all without speaking; her thoughts 
$seemed far away, and quietly, as a slow fire 
kindles, some train of thought lighted up in her 
mind. 

Woodworth could not understand this, her 
want of interest pained him. 

“Do you listen, my friend? 
pest made you ill?” he said. 

*sT will-come, surely. Tell her, little Gillian— 
} tell her—yes, I will come.” 
$ «But you look ill.” 

“Do 1?” she lifted her eyes. They were full 
Sof light—calm, holy light, such as the angels 
} know when a noble task is done. 
Woodworth went away dissatisfied. 


Or has this tem- 





Was it 


: thus Julia Ransom received news of the misfor- 
‘ tunes that threatened her friends? 
: The moment Woodworth was gone, Mrs. Ran- 


som went to her room. In a few moments she 
came forth again, with the soft hair floating 
$ down her cheeks in waves, and clad in a dark 
‘ dress a little obsolete in its fashion. You would 

hardly have known her, the style of her dress 
and the expression of her face was so changed. 
: The carriage, which had brought her from the 
N : ship, was at the door waiting for the fare she 
; Shad forgotten to send. Speaking a few words to 
; the driver, in a voice that he thought strangely 
; altered, she drew back into the seat, and was 
$ whirled rapidly away. 

Young Hurst was still in the attic room with 
his mother. He heard a noise in the hall, a few 
quick words, and footsteps on the stairs. While 
he was wondering what it meant, the chamber 
door opened, and a lady entered. 

Hetty Hart clung to the young man, her eyes 
distended wildly, her lips apart, she seemed 
3 turning into stone. 

3 «Miss Ransom!” said Hurst, struck with sur- 
prise at her presence there. 

$ Hush!” said Hetty Hart, in a hoarse whis- 

per, ‘‘it is my sister Sarah!” 

‘“‘Michael,” said Mrs. Ransom, quietly, ‘give 
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Then it was found that she had sprung a leak, } me the marriage certificate which og have 
beyond all hope of repairs while afloat. So} forged, and the letters you have stolen.” 

erippled and almost a wreck, she toiled wearily ; Hurst put one hand into his bosom and drew 
back to port, like a wounded eagle shot midway } forth a slip of yellow paper and some letters, 
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they rattled in his hands like dead leaves, and } 
his face was ghastly. ; 

“Tt is well,” she said, tearing the paper into $ 
fragments. ‘‘Now take my sister—my poor, 
feeble sister, Hetty—and go away. 
a ship lying now in the stream, ready to sail} 
for England. Here is money. I will send you § 
more. Be kind to her, and you shall have more 
than enough for both, I promise it.” 

Hurst took the money, dumbly, as if some 
statue had been moved by inward mechanism. 
Julia went close to her sister. 

“Hetty, my poor Hetty! why are you terrified? 
Did I ever harm you?” 

Hetty Hart began to shiver, and clung close to 
her son. 

“Hetty!” 

“Oh! Sarah, don’t—don’t look at me so! He 
never would have owned me, if I hadn’t taken 
the shame off. What could I do?” 

“T know, Hetty, I know how you must have 
loved this young man. I, too, loved him va 
your sake.” 

“Qh! he is all the world to me.” 

«Poor, poor mother !—be good to her, Michael, 
treat her tenderly, as if she were a child. She 
is not one of those that can suffer, and be strong; 
but she is a loving creature. Deal kindly by her, 
and you shall never want for wealth.” 

“It was for her sake—she was pining to death, 
my poor mother!” said Hurst, with some feeling. 
“T could not bear it.” 

‘Well, well, it is over now. 
you trust me yet, sister Hetty?” 

“Trust you! oh! Sarah!” 

**Can you be content to live with your son?” 

‘With my son!—with him!” 


Trust me—can 


The little woman crept close to Hurst, and; 
clung around him, weeping softly, and thanking § 
RN s 

, for having saved § 


her sister, in broken sentences 
her and her son from the deep trouble that had 
already nearly broken her heart. 

“We will obey her. Sarah is always right— 
always kind, Michael. I knew if she could rise 


from the dead—and it seems as if she had, don’t 3 


it?—all would turn out well. When shall we 
ster? Iam ready.” 
“In a few days—in a few hours, if possible. 


Find out some quiet home in England or France, 


and some day I will come and see how you get : 


along.” 


“That will be pleasant, son,” said Hetty, with : 
a fond smile; ‘you and I all alone in the world. : 


Oh! how I have longed for this! and it is Sarah 


that does it for us—my sister, Sarah, whom we . 
Tell her that we; 


all thought dead years ego. 
will be ready, son.” 
Vor. XXXVI.—25 


There is: 


: I have no choice,” 
“Oh! Michael!” 
‘“‘Well then, Mrs. Ransom, I am willing—I 
am grateful. Is that enough, mad’—mother?” 
Hetty kissed his hands, and laid her little, 
} withered cheek softly against his bosom. 

3 Mrs. Ransom took her from his arms, kissed 
: her upon the forehead, as she had done a thou- 
} sand times in youth, and went away with tears 
s in her eyes. 

As she passed down stairs, a sharp voice from 
the parior called out, 

‘Mary Nicholson! Mary Nicholson! I say, 
what are you peeping at?” 

The door was left ajar. Mrs. Ransom saw an 
old face looking back into the room, and a hushed 
voice whisper, 

‘* As true as I live, Mrs. Frost, a strange lady, 
dressed up like anything, is coming down from 
Mr. Hurst’s room! Did you ever?” 

“Let me see! let me have a look!” cried the 

sharp voice, growing more and more audible; 

and Mrs. Ransom saw another old face, withered 

‘up like a dried peach, nodding vehemently at 
‘ her over Mrs. Nicholson’s shoulder. She knew 
the face, and was ;rlad to escape into the street. 
Again in her carriage, again whirled onward, 
reathless, anxious, and yet thrilled with hidden 
oy, she reached the Bentley mansion, her home 
orever more. She knew this, and felt it in the 
epths of her heart, as she mounted the marble 
teps. 

Yes, Mr. Bentley was at home, he had come 
own from Miss Gillian’s chamber, half an hour 
go, and was in the library. 

Qilia passed the man, and entered the library. 

$ The curtains were drawn, and a gorgeous light 
fell through the bay window. In the rich gloom 
she saw a human figure stretched upon a couch. 
Her heart beat, her limbs began to tremble. She 
$ moved toward the couch, and fell upon her 
; knees. 
3 He was asleep, exhausted by the late inter- 
‘ view with his child—sound asleep, but with an 
3 anxious contraction of the forehead. She bent 
S over him. She put aside the hair that had fallen 
Sover his forehead with her trembling hands. 
$ There was grey in the locks she touched—silver 
S threads that told how long the time was since 
her fingers had strayed on those temples be- 
‘ fore. 

Perhaps it was the touch ef her hand that 
mingled with his dreams; for the trouble went 
; off from his forehead, and a smile swept over 
the entire face. 

As a mother longs to kiss a child who smiles 
in its sleep, Sarah bent down, and her lips sunk. 


answered Hurst, cruelly. 
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to his, mingling sighs with his breath. The ; 
touch was light as the flutter of a rose leaf; but} 
it sent a thrill through his dreams, and he started 3 
up, looking eagerly around. 3 

She was before him, her eyes full of tears, ; 
looking into his, hands clasped as if to beg par- 
don for the breath she had left on his lips. The 
Night was dim, thus mellowing the trace of age. 
It was the Sarah Hart he had loved—the wife he 
had abandoned—the mother of Gillian. 

He opened his arms, and held them forth. 

“Sarah! my wife!’ 

His voice thrilled the very air of the room, it 





strations of the deep, deep love that rose in her 
heart. 

That moment the door opened, and Gillian ap- 
peared, searching for her father. She saw the 
lady by his side, and came eagerly forward. 

“Oh! Mrs. Ransom?” 

“Gillian, it is your mother.” 

The young girl stood for a moment, mute as 
stone; then her color came, her heart heaved, 
and the joyful weeping of those noble women 
filled the room. 

Again the fashionable world were all in com- 
motion. Such windfalls of gossip seldom are pro- 


brought her within the clasp of his arms, close, $ vided for it by one family in so short a time: 
close to his heart. Twenty years of sorrow, 3 Young Hurst, the claimant of Mr. Bentley’s pro- 
a“ was that, ee by a moment like that? perty, had mysteriously disappeared; Mr. Bent- 
ey sat together in the rich gloom, almost ley had been for some time privately married— 
silent; bat now and then a broken word explained : it must be so—to his daughter’s friend, Mrs. Ran 
a little of the past. 8 som, the great author, who was now the acknow- 
‘And you can forgive my suspicion, my stub- ; ledged wife and mistress of his home. Then it 
born cruelty?” he said. $ was rumored that Hannah Hart, the pretty cousin 
“No, no. The evidence was so strong, my $ who had waltzed with such spirit on the night 
pride so uncontrollable; the fault rested there, : of the ball, was going directly home to get mar- 
my husband, But I had taken an oath silently, ; ried to a young farmer in Rockland county. 
before my God, never to betray Hetty’s secret, § All these rumors might not be true; but, as 
but to guard the good name of our family with ; the world said, they camo from a good source— 
my life. But for this compact with my God I§ an old colored woman who had been in the Hart 
should have told you all.” $ family for years—the woman with that gorgeous 


“Oh! Sarah, the truth was late in coming.” * turban, who had insisted upon regulating the 
She took his hand between both hers, and $ whole household on the night of the ball. Surely 
kissed it, half timidly; for a touch of her old Sno one could forget her, or doubt that she knew 





pride made her expect, rather than offer, demon- * 


all about it. 





MIDNIGHT. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


°T1s midnight, and no single ray 
Of starlight gilds the gloom; 
But darkness dense, and deep holds sway, 
As reigns within the tomb. 
But there’s a midnight of the heart 
More direly dark than this, 
When not a ray of hope will dart 
Its beams across the waste. 


*Tis midnight, and the howliag winds 
Shriek an unearthly wail, 

As if some spirit lost, its sins 
Bemoaned upon the gale; 

But there are soul-complainings none, 
Save God himself may hear, 

More mournful than the saddest tone 
Borne on the night wind drear. 


And wildly beats the midnight storm, 
And loud the thunders roll, 

Till scems to quake earth’s trembling form 
From distant pole to pole; 
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But there are tempests in the breast 
Of mortal man, so wild, 

The stormy elements’ unrest, 
Compared, seems meek and mild. 


And fiercely streams the lightning’s glare 
Across the gloom of night, 

Till realms infernal through the air 
Seem bursting on our sight; 

And human passions sometimes flame 
In feeling potent hour, 

Till Jove’s own thunderbolt grow tame 
Beside their scathing power. 


But there’s a land beyond the tomb 
Whose skies are ever bright, 

Nor night, nor storms, nor darkness come 
To cloud their peaceful light; 

And there are souls on that fair shore, 
That know no gloomy care, 

And sorrow, passions, pain ne more 
Assail the dwellers there. 





THE SONS OF POOR MOTHERS. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 
“His mother was a poor woman, and now he ; poor women, their heads cradled upon coarse 
walks the street like a lord.” ’ pillows, their little bare feet trained over car- 
Thus sneered a bundle of silks and feathers, § < petless floor. 
as it moved daintily up Broadway, scenting with ; Daniel Webster was the son of a poor woman. 
its aristocratic nose, like a genuine pointer, the } The first grandeur he knew was that of the hills 
well dressed and well connected persons of her } that lifted their granite brows in eternal worship 
acquaintance. The young man referred to trod : toward heaven—the only splendor that of ma- 
the ground like neither prince nor lord, but like $ jestic clouds and leaping torrents, the triumphal 
a man! conscious of his power; like an Ameri- 3 entry of the sun through avenues of golden glory, 
can citizen every way worthy of the name. He : and his western march like that of a monarch, 
had trampled under foot the sneers of the scorn- § ¢ Wrapping robes of crimson and ermine about him. 
ful and pretentious, and stood before the world § And yet for greatness, intellectually speaking, 
with his foot upon the neck of their meanness. $ S the world hath scarcely his equal. Who knows 
Step by step he had disputed the ground with } if the babe, Daniel Webster, had been rocked in 
adverse circumstances, and they had yielded, le rosewood cradle, and lulled to sleep with a 
step by step, till he stood now where he could § silver rattle in his hand, reared in the midst of 
look down upon, and use every obstacle that had $ city streets, with no wild anthems of the forest— 
striven to hinder his progress, and make it a ; no thunder leaping from crag to crag to bring 
slave to his bidding. He had taken calumny, ; out the stronger elements of his mind—no birds 
and pride, and envy by the throat, and flung‘ in the branches, and no silver streams to waken 
them from him with such force that {hey cowered ; the more ethereal and picturesque characteristics 
at his glance, nor dared so much as to lift their ; of his intellect and group them into harmony: 
skinny fingers at his shadow when his back was ; who knows but the world had sighed over great- 
turned. Through weary struggles against fright- : ness born to blush, unseen, to droop, to die in 
ful obstacles that the poor alone know—battling $ comparative solitude? 
with the tide of oppression, buffeted by the waves} Sons of poor mothers! what a host of them 
of adversity, still upward he rose, onward he } have scaled the summit of immortality! They 
went, till to-day no man is acknowledged with ; have left their impress in the land of the idols, 
louder acclamation—no man bowed down to with } and many a dark-browed heathen has learned 
deeper reverence—no man whose recognition is } the way of salvation through their almost super- 
a greater. honor, than this son of a poor woman. ; human exertions. Everywhere throughout the 
His mother was a poor woman! $ world, how do they stand forth and challenge 
Look over the list of earth’s magnates—her } our homage! Not with glossy kids and fault- 
royal kings of intellect—her lords of genius— less coats, patent boots, and slender canes, do 
patents of whose greatness originated in the’ they go forth, the admired whiskerandos of 
couris of the Most High, ere this little world : thoughtless girls, but with sturdy steps and 
brought forth its mock nobility, and tell us what } clouted shoes—with signs of the much used 
proportion of those great ones were the sons of } needle here and there seriously showing—with 
rightmothers? Very, very few. The best states- : patched knees and elbows, and with many an 
men, the proudest poets, the holiest divines— } evidence besides that they were tke sons of poor 
those thunderers by whom the earth was shaken $ mothers. 
to its centre—men who have dethroned kings } All honor to the sons of poor mothers! To 
and founded nations—the masters of rhetoric} them the nations look for statesmen and de- 
and elocution—the most profound philosophers— } fenders. For them there will always be vacan- 
the bravest generals—the noblest authors, were g cies in the halls of science, seats in the temples 
nearly all the sons of poor women, some of them } g of our legislatures, and pulpits in our churches. 
widows who suffered in loneliness and sorrow. : For them the doors of the White House have 
In our own day our best and brightest names S sprung wide cpen, and shall again, while the 
have been given to little babes by the lips of } peoplo gather in crowds to do them a 
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‘He was the son of a poor woman!” , teaches him that merit lies not in the paltry 

Let it never be spoken with the sneer of self- { adornments of the outward man; that in the 
sufficient shallowness, for it is in the hearts of $ years coming, those who sneer at him now, may 
poor women that the noblest resolves have birth. : feel honored by his most careless glance; that it 
They make sacrifices that would put to blush the $ lays with himself whether he shall be a master- 
indolence and negligence of the purse-proud. $spirit—in his conquering all grosser inclina- 
Over their humble homes shine the stars that} tions—in his aspirations after the exalted, the 
herald the advent of heaven-born intelligence. : sublime things that pertain to the intellectual 
It has ever been so since the star of Bethlehem} might of man—in his subjugation of every 
blazed above the spot where Christ, the King of ak ail inclination—in his resolute will to be 


heaven, lay upon the bosom.of a poor woman. § 
While they toil with tears, and struggle with $ 
adversity, angels whisper the destination of the 
babes that sleep against their hearts. At their : 
lowly hearthstones the young mind is imbued } 
with the holy principles of the Bible. When: 
the child comes sobbing home, grieved and in- 
dignant, because those who were better dressed 
have scorned him, the poor mother, her heart 
filled with faith, points out his noble destiny. 
She it is who inspires him with glowing hopes, 





an honor to his country. 

Thus, then, poor mother, canst thou lead thy 
son. Thus, in the deeps of poverty, struggling 
for thy life against the oppressor, slighted by 
the rich, neglected by all but God, mayest thou 
raise a@ monument to thine unfailing patience, 
thy heroic faith. 

Believe it-—-it may be an honor worth more 
than gold, to hear it said of thy son, some day, 

‘‘His mother was a poor woman!” 





TWO Y 
BY LILLY 


Two years to-day since I saw thy face; 
Sinee the clasp of my hand was on thine. 
Two years! in them what changes I trace, 
What losses, that nothing on earth can replace— 
What glorious glimpses of beauty and grace; 
And alas! what grief has been mine. 


Two years a father has slept in the dust, 
And a brother’s heart is still. 

Away from my own has passed its trust, 

On its waving harvest has fallen rust, 

And its free, glad thoughts ’neath a frozen crust 
Are lying dead and chill. 
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Two years I have mourned o’er a beautiful dream, 
That came to my soul like dew 

To the flowers, sick with the scorching beam 

Of the sultry noontide’s rervid gleam. 

A rainbow barque; on life’s turbid stream 
It was wrecked, and lost its crew. 


So the years fall from us, and each one takes 
Some beautiful thing away; 

Leaving us naught for the ruin it makes, 

But a lonesome grave, and a heart that aches 

For the loved and lost till it finally breaks 
And goes to its rest for aye. 
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BY LILIAS M 


On! child, unloved and lonely— 
Oh! orphan, sad and weeping, 
Not o’er the happy on!y 
Are angels fond watch keeping; 
In thee, though fortune frowneth, 
Sweet sleep thy pain beguileth, 
Sunshine thy pale brow crowncth, 
And on thee warmly smileth. 


The sunshine, warm and glowing, 
Of sympathy, the tender 

Heaven thus on thee bestowing, 
Hope, faith, to thee would render; 





And though a peasant maiden, 
Whose hand is rough, caresses, 

Her kiss shall reach thee, laden 
With good, as now she blesses— 


Shall charm thee, from the feeling 
That all are harsh, untender, 
Thy soul to life revealing— 
A tie most firm, though slender, 
Between thee and the human 
Thus swiftly, strongly weaving— 
And thou shalt prove true woman, 
Both loving and believing. 
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A BITTER NIGHT. 


BY MABRY AMES ATKINS. 


“A pitTeR night!" so people say, as they sit ‘““Why, how good he was! Who could have 
in their comfortable parlors, and grumble about $ told him how much I need money? But it must 
the weather, having nothing else to grumble { be he knew because I’m the only ferale out. I 
about. ‘A bitter night!” sigh the poor, shiver- 3 declare I never thought of that, myself, before. 
ing over a scant fire, end longing for warmer $I will go on, though,” and, with a lighter heart 
days to come. ‘A bitter night!” is the saluta- } and more elastic step, Leoline proceeds. 
tion exchanged by business men, on their way How slight a thing will raise the spirits of the 
home; and they grind the soft snow under their 3 despairing! How slight! yet so often withheld. 
heavy feet, half angry that it has dared at last The philanthropist is in his library. The warm 
to come. glow from the grate greets him pleasantly at the 

“A bitter night!” and now the speaker is a} table, where he sits in deep thought. The un- 
young girl, alone and timid, hastening, with many stinted gas throws every brilliant tint of the rich 
misgivings, toward the aristocratic portion of the } carpet to open view; costly birds, in gilded cages, 
city, where lives one who has given largely to {are seen among the most exhilarating exotics; 
various benevolent objects. j while the cost of the rare pictures, and rarer 

Her errand is a new one—nothing but the ; statuary, would have fed and warmed many a 
direst necessity has driven her to it. Yet she poor family through many a winter. 
is almost tempted to turn back. Occasion-} ‘Ah! and as he utters the little word, a light 
ally parties of rude young men pass, and peer $ breaks over his face, and he extends his hand 
impudently under her bonnet, when she shrinks ; toward a pet child, a tiny girl, who bounds into 
more within herself—if that were possible—and $ the room, followed by a beautiful woman—the 
sighs that she is driven out on such a dismal} mother of the child, and fourth wife of the 
night. The storm increases. The wind wails ’ philanthropist. 
as it hurls the clinging sleet against the girl, ‘I want money, papa!” cried the little pet, 
who, almost blind, and colder than before, urges {running her small fingers through his ebon 
her way toward the object of her desires. curls. ‘I want money.” 

“Do mind, George, where you waik! Don’t “Nonsense! You don’t, I think. You couldn’é 
you see you all but pushed that girl down?” } tell what to do with it, if I gave it to you,” and 

‘‘Pshaw! nothing better than a beggar! used he facetiously pushed the little one away; then, 
to that, I guess.” ; the next moment, nestled the beautiful head upon 

“‘More’s the pity, then. Not hearts nor homes $ his bosom, with a feeling of fearful happiness 
will open to her to-night,” replied the younger $ that such a dear charge was all his—his own. 
brother, dropping carefully and stealthily behind } “But I do, papa, I do, certain. Come, fill 
the elder; who, unconscious that he was alone, 3; my hands brim full!” 
pushed his way rapidly forward. : She does want it, husband There is a girl 

“Here,” and almost before Leoline Lothrop {in the hall——” 
knew it, the youth had thrust a half dollar in} “Begging, I suppose?” the philanthropist in- 
her hand, and was out of sight nearly as soon. : terposed, and certainly not the gleaming of 

“It seems mean to give so little; but it was : charity was that shining on his face. 
all I had. She, poor little shivering thing! don’t} ‘Yes, she is dreadfully in want. Her land- 
know that, though. I do believe, if I was rich, {lord threatens to turn her out in the morning, 
I should be the happiest fellow alive; for it’s bit she has not the rent for him then.” 
jolly (as good Mark Tapley would say) to give } “Serves her right! She’d no business with a 
to the poor. It is, that’s a fact.” | house if she can’t pay for it!” 





“Come, Ed Windsor, can’t you keep up?” “She has, heretofore; but is now unable to, 
shouts George, almost angrily, now noticing his } through her mother’s illness.” 
brother’s distance back. ; “Same old story—all humbug—nothing but 
“Well, I s’pose I might, if I was as long-legged } humbuggery in the world.” 
as you!” answers Ed, with a light laugh, as he ‘‘Is papa a humbug?” asked little Mary, quite 


nears his tall and elegant brother. * innocently. 
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THE DRIFTS AT MY DOOR. 





“Go to bed, Mary!” was the answer; but the : 
speaker turned uneasily away from the clear 3 
eyes of the pet; who, the next moment, unmur- 
muringly passed out of the library. 

‘‘Won’t you speak to the girl? She is just 
outside here,” pleaded the gentle wife, lingering 
at the threshold. 

‘‘I’m busy. Tell her I’m obliged to give all the 
time. Those cursed foreign missions—a fellow 
must have a name, though—draw like a leech.” 

‘But this is a case of need, close at hand.” 

*‘Made up, most likely. Tut! tut! wife! I’ve 
said no, that’s enough; nor do you give hera 
cent. Giving her would not increase my fame.” 

Leoline Lothrop had heard every word of this, 
but, as if rooted to the spot, could not stir. This, 
then, was the good man upon whose fame she 
had builded the hope of a comfortable home for 
one month longer, at the expiration of which 
time she trusted her mother’s health would be 
so far restored that she would not be obliged to 
labor alone. 


“T cannot assist you to-night. Come to-mor- 


row, my husband then may be able to do some- 
thing for you. 
purse.” 

The timid little wife blushed as she spoke, for ; 
she knew that Leoline had seen the interior of 3 


He has so many calls upon his 





the philanthropist’s heart. Oh! how much shame 
and humiliation, yea, and remorse, a true wife $ 
has often to feel! 
“Mother, the landlord will only take our} 
feather bed. He says he will accept that as 
payment in full.” ; 


“IT should think he might, as its worth ig 
twice the amount of the month’s rent; however, 
we can do no better now. So the philanthropist 
disappointed you, my dear?” 

‘Never mind, mamma, I dare say we shall 
get along some how. But are you sure you shall 
be quite warm sleeping on the floor? I have tried 
to make the bed soft and warm.” 

“Yes, warm and comfortable anywhere, if you 
are but with me, love!” 

The morrpw came; but out upon the crusted 
snow the philanthropist will never pass again. 
His cold, false heart is closed forever against 
appeal from gentle, timid wife, and petted chiid. 
Will the true charity he refused—be given him 
now? 

Mrs. Lothrop recovers, when Leoline hoped 
against hope! 

A few years pass, and we behold Leoline the 
wife of Edward Windsor. She had never dreamed 
so happy a fate could be hers. She had met 
him again, as she was ascending the flight of 
stairs leading to his mother’s sewing-room. Of 
course he did not know that he had ever seen her. 

But the story that ia tears she had poured out 
from the very fullness of gratitude upon his 
mother’s ear, had some how reached his. He 
tried to ‘“‘pshaw” it down, and wondered why 
girls and women generally were blessed with 
such an abundance of gratitude; yet, at last, he 


S stole up into the sewing-room, and beheld the 


most lovely face he had ever seen. 
The world cried, ‘‘Why he could have made a 
great match!” Edward thought he had. 





THE DRIFTS AT 


MY DOOR. 


BY AGNES CORENNI. 


ANGELS, sweep the drifts away, 
They’re heavy at my door; 

I move my lips, and try to pray, 
My heart has lost its power; 

My faith is weak, and hope’s last ray 
Is sinking lower, lower; 

Oh! angels, sweep the drifts away, 
They’re heavy at my door. 


The lamp is dimly flickering, 
The embers moldering low; 
The silent tear is trickling— 
Why throbs my temples so? 
Ah, me! what meagre pay, 
E’en when my task is o’er; 
Angels, sweep the drifts away, 
They’re heavy at my door. 


Two helpless ones, with silvered heads, 
And limbs with palsy shaking, 

Look up to me and ask for bread; 
Oh! God, my heart is breaking; 
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Despair is clamoring for its prey, 
With loud and angry roar; 

Angels, sweep the drifts away, 
They’re heavy at my door. 


There is a grave yard in my heart, 
I’m wandering ’mong the tombs; 
Ghosts of dead hopes attend me here, 
And congregated glooms; 

The dead leaves rustle as I stray, 
For Summer days are o’er; 

Oh! angels, sweep the drifts away, 
They’re heavy at my door. 


I stand upon a precipice, 
And close my eyes to think 
A yawning chasm lies below, 
I’m leaning on the brink. 
God save me from temptation’s lure, 
That gulf that has no shore; 
Angels, sweep the drifts away, 
They’re heavy at my door. 





ARTICLES IN MUSLIN. 
BY EMILY H. 


Havina been frequently solicited to give pat- 
terns for new articles in linen, or muslin, we 
devote a portion of our space, this month, to 
that purpose. All the patterns are from late 
Parisian models. 

Assisted by these engravings, any lady, fami- 
liar with cutting out, can make up either of the 
articles we describe, without the aid of a seam- 
stress. 

First is a wrapper, to be thrown over the 
person while the hair is being dressed. It may 


Next is a short night-dress, or a sacque for an 
Sinvalid. It is made of cambric, is cut rather 
3 low in front, and is trimmed with a double ruffle 
$ put on with a narrow insertion. The sleeves 
} are loose and trimmed to correspond with the 
ptont of the sacque. 

3 





Next is a child’s dress of white cambric. 
? There is a bunch of small tucks near the bottom 
’ of the skirt. The yoke is formed by perpendi- 
$ cular puffings of cambric, separated by rows of 
S insertion. The sleeves are formed by a puff, 
be made of white muslin, or, if preferred, of } and finished, like the neck, with an embroidered 
colored gingham, but must be of a material that 3 edging. 
will wash. The yoke is small, and the skirt is 
put on as in the previous figure. 
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Next is a chemise. The yoke and sleeves are 
cut in one piece. The upper part of the yoke 
and the edge of the sleeves are embroidered. 














ARTICLES 


IN MUSLIN. 








Next is an apron of white plaid muslin; or it 
may be made of black silk. The skirt is full, 
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put on toa belt. The body is a nearly triangu- 
\ piece of muslin. Straps pass from the top 
Sof the body across the shoulders, to the belt at 
the back. 

Next is a night-cap of cambric, the head-piece 
Sof which is straight, and the crown large and 
loose. A piece of insertion joins the head-piece 
Sto the crown. At the back there is a casing, 
3 made sufficiently large to admit wide strings of 
Shemmed cambric, with which to draw it. A 
$ double embroidered ruffle trims this cap. We 
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give also a pattern of another night-cap, which 
differs from the preceding in the shape of the 
head-piece, and likewise in the crown coming 
further forward on the top of the head. This 
$ cap is trimmed with a narrow band of insertion 
Sand row of edging laid on each side of the band. 


In the front of the number are given engravings 
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of various other new and stylish articles, capes, ; linen, have been described by the fashion editor 
tippets, &c., which not being strictly articles in } in the usual place, at the close of the number. 





HEAD-DRESS OF BEADS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








i) 


i 





Tuis pretty affair is made of silk and beads. , the centre and the two first rows. By continuing 
The foundation is of coarse saddler’s silk, or { these rows, it may be made of any size. The 
fine cord, on which is strung large beads, as : head-dress may be made of pearl beads on a 
seen in the engraving. As the entire head-dress } colored, or it may be made entirely in black, if 
would be too large for our pages, we have given * preferred. 








CHRISTMAS PURSE. 


In the front of the number will be found a because it would make an appropriate gift for 
colored pattern for a purse, which we have de- ; that holiday. It is to be done in crochet. The 
signed expressly for the subscribers to ‘Peter- } cross lines represent the stitches. J. W. 
son.” We have called it a Christmas purse, } 





KNITTED LEGGIN. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MateERIALs.—Fine white zephyr worsted, com- 
mon blue worsted. Steel knitting-needles. 

The leggin given here in a scale somewhat 
reduced is a Parisian model. The leg is knit 
in different plain patterns, cross stripes, and 
$ raised ruffs. The foot, whose more artificial 
$ striped pattern is distinctly marked in the illus- 
tration, is blue; the upper part being knit in a 
ruff. Finish the leggin with blue China buttons 
on the side. 

Begin loosely at the top edge; cast on sixty 
stitches, (with blue worsted,) which are equally 
divided among four needles and knitround. Then 
knit one row right, one left, one right, one left, 
letting the white worsted hang and knit with the 
blue one, one stitch right, then the next stitch 
in the following way: you turn over right, nar- 
row: repeat till the end of the round: then drop 
the blue worsted and knit with white; one round 
right, one round left, one round right, one round 
left: with this the first colored stripe is ended. 

Next comes the other part knit white, with 
ibbed stripes, as the illustration shows. First 
ne round is knit quite plain: then twenty-two 
rounds in the regular change of loops right and 
two left. 

Then follows the second blue stripe, which is 
to be done in the same way as the former, inter- 
rupted in the middle by two white rounds, form- 
ing a row of holes. To the last round of the 
second blue stripe knit the ruff. There follow now 
11 rounds quite plain in white; then the third 
blue stripe in the same way as the two former. 
To the last round of this the second ruff is to be 
knit. Next are five white rounds plain; then 
three rounds with the change of two loops right, 
two loops left, and two rounds plain. Three 
rounds in the change of two loops right, two left, 
but by these three pattern-turns an inverted 
3order is to be formed, so that the now right 
’ knitted loops will be always over the oops which 
: are knitted left in the first three pattern-turns; 
} two turns plain, three turns in the above men- 
3 tioned change of right and left, standing in the 

inverted order to the former pattern-turns, and 
so forth. Having knitted through three times 
$ the pattern-turns, you lessen on one side of the 
$ knitting work at the end of one and at the head 
3 of the other needle as in a stocking, to form the 
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calf. This is done three times in the interval > twenty-six stitches. The border stitches on both 
of three turns: you repeat the pattern two times ; sides of the heel you then take, as you do in 
more, so that in the whole the three pattern- knitting a stocking, up on the two needles of 
turns are counted five times, and knit eight turns the flat sole of the foot, and knit them on like- 
more plain. The number of the stitches is here } wise in rows, going to and back, narrowing in 
diminished to fifty, one turn is knitted plain in $ every turn, which you work on the right side, 
plain; the loops of this turn are afterward taken ; one stitch at the beginning and the end, but so 
up once more for executing the little facing. } that you keep beside the narrowing two stitches 
Then follows one turn left in blue, one turn as border to knit plain. This you do until the 
right, one turn left in white, one turn right, one 3 3 flat sole of the foot, from the first pattern-turn 
turn left, one turn right in blue, and with this } on, counts fifty-six rounds, then you knit one 
latter color the lower part of the leggin is finished : : round left, and take up. The stitches round the 
according to the following pattern: border of the sole join with the fore stitches of 

1st Round.—In this round, four times (each § the flat sole of the foot. A little border of three 
time one stitch) taken up, which is done best § rounds, ribbed on the right side, being still on the 
in that place where four stitches are to be knit : needle. Having finished, you mesh off loosely 
right one after the other. Consequently these} round, and the leggin is done except the two 
four stitches are four times divided to but three 3 N single ruffs, or garnitures, and the dented pact 
stitches of the former round. You therefore ; on the side of the foot, which imitates a flap for 
knit: * one left, four right, one left, one right, } buttoning over. 
one left, one right, from * five times more re-; Now you take up those stitches of the round, 
peated, The round must now count fifty- -four } which we have spoken of at the beginning of 
stitches, : the first ruff, er garniture, and knit with blue 

2nd Round.— worsted. 
lst Round.—Two right, two left—down to the 
—* one left—the following two i end of the round. 

2nd Round.—One right, turned over, one right, 
one left, turned over, one left—down to the end 
the two following stitches right, then first the} of the turn—(the stitches to be knit right have 
two stitches kept back, likewise right, so that the 3 to come up in this trimming with the stitches of 
two first of the four stitches knitted right in the $ the former round, knit right.) 


* left, four right, two left, one 


right, one left—from * repeated five times more. 

8rd Round. 
stitches being taken previously on a peculiar $ 
needle, (knitting or darning needle,) you knit 


former round have become last; then farther— 
one left, one right, one left, one right—from * 
repeated five times more. 

Ath Round.—Like the 2nd round. 

5th Round.—Like the 1st round, but without 
taking up. 

6th Round.—Like the 4th round. 

7th Round.—Like the 5th round. 

8th Round.—Like the 4th round. N 

9th Round.—This round is done once more, } 
according to the explanation of the third round, 3 





8rd Round.—Three right, three left, (out of 
every thread turned over a stitch is knitted.) 

4th Round.—Always three right, three left. 

5th Round.—One right, turned over, one right, 
turned over, one right, one left, turned over, one 
left, turned over, one left—down to the end of 
the turn. 

6th Round.—Five right, five left, (from every 
thread turned over a stitch is knitted.) 

7th Round.—Five right, five left. 

After this, you mesh off loosely. The second 


hy knitting every time last the first two of the : set is knit in the same way to the row of the 
four stitches being knitted plain. This Pro- 3 $ leggin above mentioned. Both these garnitures, 
ceeding is always repeated after five rounds, by § S of course, fall downward—the small facing, how- 
which you form the chain pattern, which is seen § Sever, which we are going to describe, has to 
in the illustration. ; stand above. 

After you have done in this way thirty rounds, You take up the stitches of the round men- 
you count out twenty-six stitches for a small ; tioned before, (one round has fifty,) and knit 
heel, so that, of course, as in a stocking, the with blue worsted in the opposite direction to 
narrowing, which forms the calf, meets in a3 N ; that of the leggin twelve rounds, alternately one 
straight direction the middle of the heel. You $ 3 turn right, one turn left, then you mesh off the 
knit therefore over these twenty-six stitches and $ whole turn—on this ribbed part almost plainly 
back sixteen rows the same pattern, (of course jvining above now are knit six rows of small 
on the left side the stitches which have to ap- 3 fringes, (on each of the ribs one row,) and that 
pear plain on the right side are to be knit left.) $ in the change of one white and one blue row— 
After knitting one row left, you mesh off the : this is done in the following manner: 
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You take up the stitches of the first rib, (the 
first prominent row knitted left) always taking 
the upper, not the lower link of the stitches, 
apply the white worsted, knit off ; right, the 
first of the stitches being on the needle, and 
bring this stitch just formed on the left needle, 
thrust the right needle once more into the link 
just knit off, and already let down, but this 
time from behind, knit thereout a second loop, 
and draw over this the loop first knit. In this 
manner you knit off all the loops of the round: 
tie to the end of the thread and draw out the 
needles, and you have done the first row of the 
little fringes. The second row is joined with 
blue in the same way to the following rib (the 
prominent row, knitted left) of the facing. Then 
again comes a row of white fringe, and so forth, 
until the number of rows of the fringe narrowed 
is done. 

We close with the description of the small lace, 
which is to be knit with blue worsted, and an 
other sett of { thirty-three loops to be made. 

1st Round.—Quite plainly knit. 

2nd Round.—Plainly knitted too, so as to form 
a rib on the left side. 

8rd Round.—(Right side of knitting work,) * 
one right, turned over, two right, doubly nar- 
rowed, (i. ¢. one taken off, two knitted together, 





the one taken off drawn over, so that three loops 
become one loop,) two right, turned over—one * 
three times more repeated, and the last loop knit 
plainly. 

4th Round,—Knit to the left—and from every 
thread turned over one loop likewise knit left. 

5th Round.— Like the 8rd round. 

6th Round —Like the 4th round. 

7th Round.—Like the 8rd round. 

8th Round.—Like the 4th round. 

9th Round.—Is knit entirely left on the right 
side of the knitting and meshed off; with the 
latter, the meshing off you can at once join the 
part with the leggin by taking there, where the 
illustration shows the top of the button, closely 
by the chain pattern stripe, the loop lying some- 
what deeply upon a separate needle, and knit 
each one of these loops together with a loop of 
the part just knit, and by drawing over the fore- 
going loop, as is commonly done. But if this 
appears too complicated, you finish the head 
part by itself, and afterward sew to the leggin, 
and fasten to it each of the four dentels with an 
elegant button. In making the second leggin, 


you have to take care that the button part comes 
to the opposite side. A piece of morocco leather 
is to be sewed to the front of the leggin, reach- 
ing from one side of the flat sole to the other. 





SCRIPT ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 


BY MRS. JANE WRAVER, 
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A NOTE OR CARD-RACK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Tuis pretty and useful article is made of ; back should be made flat, so as to hang against 


paste-board. It may be either painted, or $a wall: the front, as seen in the engraving, is 
worked on canvass, or done in applique. The‘ rounded. A cord and tassel finish it. 





CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 








HEAD-DRESS OF BLACK VELVET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





WE give, above, two engravings, by the aid of , view of this head-dress when completed. Our 
which to make a black velvet head-dress. The } cut represents the head-dress as made of black 
first represents the frame, which must fit the { velvet, with black cord and tassels; but if a 
head of the wearer, the materials being black } more dressy article is desired, it can be made 
net edged with black wire. The tassels are of of pink or blue ribbons, with tassels of the same 
black sewing silk. The second gives a back ‘ colors, or with white tassels. 





BOY’S CHEMISETTE COSTUME. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 








CueEmisettTe costume for a boy from four to : tume should be made of a maize-color quilting 
six years of age. The body is loose: at each 3 and braided with black. In the top of the sleeve 
point is sewed a tassel of black silk. This cos-}there are three hollow plaits, which may be 
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FOR BOY’S CHEMISETTE COSTUME. 
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DIAGRAM FOR BOY’S CHEMISETTE COSTUME. 
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440 A BRAID AND CROCHET COLLAR FOR A CHILD. 
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ornamented with a very light braided design or 3 


a pointed jockey. The skirt should be composed 
of four widths, which are laid in large, hollow 
plaits and braided; a black braiding also runs 
above the hem. 

We give, on the preceding page, a diagram. 


3 


: 
> 


No. 1, Fronr or tux Bopy. 

No. 2. -Bacx. 

No. 3. SieEve. 

No. 4. Jockey. 

With this costume a pretty loose chemisette is 


worn. 





A BRAID AND CROCHET COLLAR FOR A CHILD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Marterrats.—Tape, or French braid, 
which is as stiff as tape, of the width, as 
in engraving, or twilled tape six yards. 
Cotton No. 20. No. 4 Penelope hook. 

Measure a length of braid seven and 
a-half inches long, hem the ends very 
neatly, double the length in two and place 
a pin through the centre of the braid, 
fold down and sew the braid as if for tape 
work, as it is in engraving; which we give 
at the top of the following page; then join 
(flat) the ends of the two hems at the 
ends of the length of braid together; then 
proceed to fill up the interstice of tke 
braid thus: Exactly one inch from the 
outer point of first braid pass the needle 
and thread across to the second braid in 
a bar of three threads; then work over- 
cast stitch half-way across this bar; now 
carry the needle and thread up to the 
centre point of braid, and down again to 
where the bar was half completed, then 
up again, and work batton-hole stitch to 
the half completed bar; then finish the 


4, latter; then neatly sew the edge of the 
| braid up for an half an inch distance for 
| the next small bar; simply work this 
| across, then the same way the next bar, 


which is the same distance. 

Make fifteen of these pointed pieces; 
then for the crochet between the pieces, 
make seven ch de in first loop, seven ch 


| T (or turn on the reverse side,) de u first 


seven ch; seven ch T de u last seven ch; 
continue this till there are thirteen edge 
chs on each side; then five ch de wu same 
seven ch as the last; and then u each of 
the edge chs for twelve times; seven ch 
de u the last seven ch again; then five 
ch de u each of the seven chs down the 


-other side till the last; draw the cotten 


through, leave on an end, sew this down 
the side of the braid; then saw a pointed 
piece of braid down the other side of the 
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KNOTTED FRINGE FOR A CHILD’S JACKET. 441 
crochet, and continue till there are fifteen of } insertions; then sew a piece of tape round the 
the pointed pieces of braid and fourteen crochet ; neck. 




















POINTED PIECE FOR COLLAR. 





KNOTTED FRINGE FOR A CHILD’S JACKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—Cotton Nos. 8 and 20. No. 4; mesh with left-hand thumb, but hold the mesh 
Penelope hook. A Tatting shuttle, or a piece § upright in the hand; with right hand bring 
of stiff cardboard or wood, three inches long , knotted cotton over the front of the mesh up be- 
and one wide, to be hollowed out at both ends, $ hind it, and between the No. 20 cotton held on 
to enable the cotton to be held securely. A box- } the fingers and the loop which is on hook; now 
wood mesh an inch and a quarter in width. $make 1 ch, holding at the same time the knotted 

To Knot rae Fringe.—Wind on the No. 8} cotton tightly in the ch. Then repeat from *. 
cotton, and at intervals of half an inch simply 3 For tHE Heapina.—No. 20 cotton. Make 7 
tie a knot. When some yards of this is done, {ch de in first loop (this forms a circle;) 3 ch T 
(and the doing this would afford amusement to $ (or turn on reverse side;) * 8 L u 7 ch; 7 ch de 
& blind person, or may be done by others in the $ in same 8 ch T; repeat from * till a sufficient 
twilight or dark,) proceed to make it into fringe ; length is made, which must be much longer than 
thus: Tie the ends of the No. 8 and 20 together, $ the fringe, as in the following row it draws up. 
place the knot on the edge of the mesh, the 3 Edge rows. Finish with 7 ch de u same; then 
knotted cotton in front, and the No. 20 behind $7 ch de u; 8 ch by the side of the L stitch; 7 ch 
the mesh; make a small loop in the latter and} repeat; and work up the other side the same 
place it on the hook, drawing it tight; * hold ’ when finished; sew to the fringe. 
the handle of the hook flat en the edge of the % 

Vou. XXXVI.—26 








CHILD’S WINTER CASAQUE. ] 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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ABovE, we give two engravings, representing ; cloth, velvet, or black silk wadded. It may be 
front and side views of a child’s casaque. This trimmed, if preferred, in the style shown in the 
pretty and fashionable article is to be made of first engraving, though the most fashionable 
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DIAGRAM OF CHILD'S WINTER CASAQUE. 














VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 448 
mode is plain, as seen in the second engraving, No. 2. One Sipe Piece. 
with only a row down the front. We annex a No. 8. Haur THE Back. 
diagram, by which to cut out this casaque. A pattern for the sleeve is not necessary, for 
No. 1. Ong Fronr. it may be cut of any shape that is most desirable. 
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SACHET FOR COMB, BRUSH, &C. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tuts sachet is intended to carry a comb, brush, } with a ruffle. Inside there are divisions for the 
tooth-brush, &c., when traveling. The material $ comb, brush, tooth-brush, soap, &c. The sachet 
is white Marseilles. It is lined with oiled silk; ; is made square, and on the top is a triangular 
is ornamented with white braid; and is finished § piece, which falls over, to be buttoned. 





LADY’S BRAIDED SLIPPER. 


Tus pretty article, the patterns of which we } white cashmere. We give the back and front 
give in the front of the number, is braided on ¢ of the ful: size. J. W. 





VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 





EMBROIDERY FOR BOTTOM OF SKIRT 


POLLS 


EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 
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CROCHET BORDER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDIT ORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Gtortry tHE Room.—* Now glorify the room,” said Sidney 


“PETERSON” FOR 1860—BetTeR THAN Ever.—On the cover, 
this month, will be found our Prospectus for 1860. Every 


Smith, and accordingly the windows were all thrown open, 3 year’s experience teaches us how to do better for our sub- 
and in walked his majesty, the sun. Forthwith the corners } scribers, while the continual increase in our circulation 
began to smile—the little nooks winked at each other—the $ "bles us to afford costlier and costlier attractions. Henco 
cobwebs that escaped Betty’s careful hand, glistened—the it is that we make no idle boast in saying that “Peterson” 
shadows crept off with stealthy tread, and every pane of glass ; bas improved —_ wine siege Hence also we are able to 
laughed out loud. Scowls that had gathered in the darkness } Promise that “Peterson” for 1860 will be even better than 
gave way to cheerful light: tears, if any had sprung forth, $ for a Some of the points, in which this superiority will 
died where they fell. The room was glorified, and ill-nature, ae are set forth in our Prospectus. Others we keep, 
gloom, and sorrow could no more withstand the life-giving 3 FT the present, to ourselves, lest they should be imitated. 
radiance than the sky the soft embrace of a summer cloud. Prominent, before all, will be an improvement in the 
literary department. This, some will say, will hardly be 


“Now glorify the room!” 3 5 
How heartily could we sing this out as we enter the : possible. Already, we will be told, “Peterson” has most 


gloom-covered parlors of our city homes. The furniture is 3 of the best writers. But even the best writers write better 

shrouded as if in anticipation of its own funeral. The carpet 3 at some times than at others; and we shall publish nothing 

sleeps beneath a pall of drugget, and the paintings glimmer } Dut the best efforts of the best writers. Our three copy- 

mistily from under a veil of crape. The shutters are all } Tight novelets will bo 

hugging the casements, the curtains cling to the windows, 

and a deep, sombre silence falls over all. We speak in whis- g THE RULING PASSION, 

pers—we tread cautiously, and like so many ghosts glide ; 

into the muffled chairs. It does not soothe our ruffled feel- $ ' 

ings to discover in the solemn twilight that Mrs. Ton looks ; THE BURNHAMS OF BOSCAWEN PLAIN, 
s 





BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


younger and fairer, and quite interesting in her rich morn- BY THE AUTHOR OF “sUSY I——’S DIARY,” &€. 
ing wrap. If we were only physician to the pale, fogged-out 
invalid, we should cry, “Throw physic to the dogs, and— . 
glorify your room.” Ask flowers why they do not live and 3 REDMAW'S BUM, 
bloom in a dungeon, and they will answer, “We languish N 
for the sun; wo languish for the outer air—the peltings of 3 Now is the time to get up clubs! A word as to the premium 
the storm, and the kiss of the south wind alike invigorate s offered. This consists of two magnificent mezzotints, com- 
us.” ’ . N panion pictures, engraved, at great expense, expressly for 
Then glorify your rooms and live while you live. ? es $ us, from original paintings by James Hamilton, Esq., one 
yoy ofc entire eepedand ELST Sopa] eernalece aioe 
e » ? $ seen Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedition, remember its spiri 
of winter. Go to bed when your eyes grow heavy; eat plain $ jjiustrations. These pore are from paintings ~ Mr. 
food, keep a healthy conscience, and we will insure you that 3 yramiiton. There is a poetry, in all this artist's works, 
with all the little troubles and perploxities of life, you will ; which struck us as eminently qualifying him to paint Nia- 
yet feel a degree of health and happiness, of which the § para: and we think he has signally succeeded. Each of the 
fashionable invalid never dreamed. N mezzotints is of a size to frame, and quite superior to simi- 
tins Chi meh nae site team, Siten 3. tes 3 lar engravings generally. Certainly no premium of equal 
OSITY.— nterprising » JO! ° } value has ever been offered before. 
& Co., No. 35 School street, Boston, has just published a most 3 We repeat: now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody 
novel “Illustrated Scrap-Book.” It is in large quarto form, : will subscribo for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly pre- 
and contains five hundred pictures upon every conceivable § sented, unless a promise has been given to take some other 
subject, of every day life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- : Magnaiee, Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, types } will be sent, gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, 
of character, famous architecture, portraits of noted indivi- $ go that you need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a 
duals of both sexes, and, in short, an inexhaustible resort } moment! 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


for study and amusement for old and young. It is the first 3 
book of the kind, and the cheapest, we have everseen. Any ; 
person enclosing twenty-five cents to the publisher, in letter 
stamps oy silver, will receive a copy, post-paid, by return of 
mail. is something to amuse the family with the 
coming long winter evenings. $ 


Moses Lert on THE Nitz.—Our steel engraving, this month, 


Our January MezzoTint.—The mezzotint, for our next 
number, will be by Sartain, the same artist who engraved 
“Miranda” for the January number of this year. All who 
have seen it pronounce it even prettier than that exquisite 
picture. Our increase, last winter, was so rapid and great, 
that the plate became partially worn out, and we had not 
time to get a duplicate engraved, in consequence of which 


is from a famous picture, by Paul De La Roche, a celebrated ¢ some of the later impressions were inferior to what they 
French artist lately decvased. It illustrates the well known } ought to have been. To insure ourselves against such a 
pessage in Exodus:—“ And when shoe could no longer hide : contingency, this winter, we have had three plates engraved, 
him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it 3 each an exact copy of the other, so that we shall be able to 
with slime and with pitch, and put the child therein; and $ supply first-rate impressions to every subscriber. We have 
she laid it in the flogs by the river’s brink. And his sister 3 no doubt, from present appearances, that our edition for 
stood afar off, to wit what would be done with him.” We : 1860 will be a hundred thousand, if not more; and we are 
think that our readers gonerally will consider this one of 3 determined to spare no expense, in order to make the Mag» 
the — pictures we have published this year. $ zine worthy of so generous a patronage. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 447 





How 10 Dress Wsit.—In a late number of Dickens’ new 2 Do We Notice Every Boox?—This is what a fair sub- 
serial, “All the Year Round,” we find the following :—“ As 3 scriber asks us in a recent letter. We answer that we do 
you look from your window in Paris, observe the first fifty } not. When a book appears, that we think vicious, we lay 
women who pass; forty have noses depressed in the middle, } it silently aside. To expose it, would only be to advertise 


a small quantity of dark hair, and a swarthy complexion; 
but then, what a toilet! Not only suitable for the season, 
but to the age and complexion of the wearer. How neat 
tho feet and hands! How well the clothes are put on, and, 
more than all, how well they suit cach other!” 

We have often said the same thing in other words. Before 
our American women can dieses perfectly, they must have 
the taste of the French, especially in color. One reason, 





it to at least two hundred thousand readers—for our edition 
is nearly one hundred thousand, and it is fair to presume 
that every copy we print is perused by two persons, if not 
more—and, therefore, we think it better to let the book pass 
into oblivion, at least so far as we are concerned. We are 
sorry to say that too many publishing houses, with charac 
ter and position, have printed, lately, quite exceptionable 
novels and other works. Parents cannot be too careful what 


why we see colors ill-arranged, in this country, is, that the } books they let into their families, Handsome editions, with 
different articles are purchased each for its own imagined 3 the imprint of well known firms, are no longer proofs that 
virtues, and without any thought of what it is to be worn $ a volume is proper to be read. The worst sort of book, be 
with. Women, while shopping, buy what pleases the eye $ cause the most insidious, is that in which vice is so elo- 
on the counter, forgetting what they have got at home. $ quently painted as to awaken the interest that virtue only 
That parasol is pretty, but it will kill by its color one dress N ought to arouse. 
in the buyer’s wardrobe, and be unsuitable for all others. } 
To be magnificently dressed certainly costs money; but, to $ 
be dressed with taste, is not expensive. It requires good 
sense, knowledge, refinement. Never buy an article, unless REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
it is suitable to your age, habits, style, and to the rest of 3 The New Priest of Conception Bay. 2 vols.,12 mo. Bos 
your wardrobe. Nothing is more vulgar than to wear costly § ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—This book has been upon 
laces with a common delaine, or cheap laces with expensive 3 our table for some time, but we have only recently found 
brocades. N leisure to read it. It is really a superior novel. The sceno 
What colors, we may be asked. go best together? Green $ jg laid in Newfoundland, a locality, one would think, little 
with violet; cold with dark crimson or lilac; pale blue with } gtted for a story. But as in “Afraja,” the novelty of the 
scarlet; pink with black or white; and grey with scarlet or N scenes actually adds to the interest of the tale, so that this, 
pink. A cold color generally requires a warm tint to give } instead of being a disadvantage, is the reverse. The charac- 
life to it. Grey and pale blue, for instance, do not combine 3 ters are discriminated with unusual skill. Father Terence, 
well, both being cold colors. White and black are safe wear, H the old-fashioned, tender-hearted priest, is capitally done: 
but the latter is not favorabie to dark or pale complexions. $ and, in a different line, Father Nicholas is equally forcible. 
Pink is, to some skins, the most becoming: not, however, if N Father Debree, we think, is a less successful delineation, for 
there is much color in the cheeks and lips; and if there be } either he never would have entered the priesthood, or would 
even a suspicion of red in either hair or complexion. Peach- N have remained in it; in other words, a man like him would 
color is perhaps one of the most elegant colors worn. Maize } not have been so changeable. The other actors in the story 
is very becoming, particularly to persons with dark hair and 3 are generally dramatically pourtrayed. Bangs, the Yankeo 
eyes. But whatever the color or material of the entire dress, 3 trader, is especially racy. The humor, with which this cha- 
the details are all in oll: the lace round the bosom and 3 racter is conceived, and the rich flavor of the vernacular, 
sleeves, the flowers; in fact, all that furnishes the dress. $ remind us of Professor Lowell’s “Bigelow Papers.” We 
The ornaments in the head must harmonize with the dress. N are curious to know who is the author of “ The New Priest.” 
If trimmed with black lace, somo of the same should be 3 The novel is certainly one of the very best, in all the higher 
worn in the head, and the flowers that are worn in the hair $ qualities of a fiction, that has ever been written in America. 





BgavTIFcL PictuREs.—We would mention to those of our 
readers, who are fond of beautiful pictures, that J. H. Byram 
& Co., 112 south Third street, Philadelphia, have just issued 
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s 
should decorate the dress. Memoirs of Robert Houdin. Written by himself. Edited 
s 
N 
s 


@ very fine view of Mount Vernon, printed in fifteen different 
colors in oil. The size of the print is 18 by 20 inches. The 3 
Hon. Edward Everett, in a letter to the Publishers, speaks $ 
in praise of it. J. H. Byram & Co., have also just published 3 
a view of the Capitol at Washington, in the same style as § 

that of Mount Vernon. Both pictures will be sent for one 
dollar, post-paid, to any part of the Union. ; 
pesca § 
‘ 
As Exzoant New Picrure.—“The Rector's Ward,” from $ 
the charming new Episcopal story, “The Rectory of More- $ 
land.” This is a sweet face, drawn by Barry, who is so 3 
celebrated in his “Motherless,” and shows tho beautiful N 
heroine as we all see her while reading the book. It was $ 
published in October, by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, : 
as a crayon portrait, nearly life size, on fine tinted paper, N 
& fac simile of the drawing. N 
Oon Titiz-Pace.—Peculiarly appropriate for Christmas is 
our title-page, this year, for it represents, as will be seen, 
the Shepherds discovering the Star of Bethlehem and the 
subsequent Adoration of the Wise Men. These two beauti- 
ful pictures are tastefully linked together, it will also be 
seen, by a wreath, in which the passion flower is prominent. ¢ 
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by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 1 vol.,.12 mo. Philada: @. 
G. Evans.—This is one of those autobiographies which are 
as charming as a novel. The author is a famous French 
conjuror, now indeed retired from his profession, but of such 
skill in legerdemain, that, not long since, the French govern- 
ment employed him in Algeria to destroy the credit of the 
Arab magicians by excelling them in their own sphere. 
Houdin was the son of a watchmaker, and seems to have 
inherited a genius for mechanics, which led him, almost in 
boyhood, to the construction of various curious pieces of 
mechanism, such as a singing bird and other automata. 
The same trait, developed in a different way, made him ex- 
pert in all sleight-of-hand tricks, his success in which finally 
led him to adopt the life of aconjuror. In this profession 
he has probably never been excelled. Having acquired a 
fertune by it, he has now retired to private life, devoting 
himself, it is understood, to scientific researches connected 
with electricity: at least, we glean this fact from the pre- 
face, which is in Dr. Mackenzie’s usual pleasant style. The 
book itself is racily written, is not without instruction, and 
therefore will more than amuse an idle hour. 

Mary Lee. By Kate Livermore. 1 vol.,18 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—A better judge of juvenile books than 
we are, pronounces this capital. It is dedicated to Katy 
Appleton, a little daughter, we suppose, of the publisher. 
Several charming illustratidmsadorn the volume 











448 REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Almost a Heroine. By the author of “Charles Auchester.” N The Minister's Wooing. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 1 
1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This novel, though } vol.,12 mo. New York: Derby & Jackson.—This is a novel 
deficient alike in plot and in dramatic power, is full of ; of very great merit. The scene is laid in New England, 
genius. It is the story of a youth, luxuriously bred up by 3 $ sixty years ago, and the characters are generally true to the 
an eccentric uncle, and afterward cut off almost without a 3 times and to nature. We think the introduction of Aaron 
shilling, and so forced to earn a livelihood, which he at-§ Burr, however, savors decidedly of clap-trap, and cannot be 
tempts to do by authorship. With this story is interwoven } justified, even though it assists to develope Madamo de 
another, 6f which the heroine is Horatia Standish, and the $ Frontignac, a charmingly felicitous creation. Mrs. Scudder 
hero a Mr. Major, the reader for a great London publishing $ is a faithful daguerreotype of a peculiar phase of Yankee 
house. Miss Standish is a noble character, the real heroine ; matronhood, with which many of our readers are familiar. 
of the book, and is drawn with more precision and na-} Her daughter divides with Madame de Frontignac the inte- 
turalnoss than this writer’s characters generally. Most $ ; rest of the story. The good old doctor, a sort of Ameri- 
persons of taste will be delighted with the work. There is ; canized Dominie Sampson, is a portrait of a class of old- 
a good deal of rhapsody in it, as there was in “Charles } fashioned clergymen, now almost extinct. Miss Prissy will 
Auchester,” but this is redeemed by the genius that shines 3 raise a smile everywhere. Newport society, as it existed 
out on almost every page. It is far more readable than § half a century ago, is very fairly delineated in these pages. 
“Counterparts,” another novel by the same author, which $ The party at Gen. Wilcox’ is capitally done. Many of the 
wes lately republished in cheap style by a New York firm. 3 descriptions of scenery are very beautiful. The publishers 


The Poetical Works of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. .A { i#6ue the volume in quite « neat style 

new and enlarged edition. 2 vols.,12mo, New York: Red-$ Poems. By Susan Archer Talley. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
Sield.—Everybody, who is familiar with English poetry, re- N York: Rudd d Carleton.—Volumes of poems, by new aspi- 
members “Lillian,” the poom which may be said to have } rants for fame, are becoming as plentiful as mosquitoes in 
first fixed Praed’s reputation. In this collection, altogether 3 § September; and generally they are as annoying. But this 
the most complete ever made of Praed’s verses, that poem $ book really has merit. Many of the poems are excellent, 
properly occupies the leading place; but there are others, } $ and one or two first-rate, at least first-rate for a beginner. 
which follow it, hardly less beautiful. Those who knew : The author, we understand, is a Virginia lady. The in- 
Praed only by “Lillian,” or by a fugitive piece met here and N fluence of Tennyson, and of other writers, may be traced, 
there, have little idea how much really excellent verse he § $ here and there, in her pages; but this is always the case 
wrote. We advise all such to buy these two volumes. A} with young poets: it was so with Byron, ond it will be so 
critical preface, and a biographical memoir, add te the into- ; with those greater than Byron. We encourage Miss Talley 
rest of the work. : (but is she a Miss?) to persevere. 


Germaine. By Edmond About. Translated by Mary L. § : Forty-Four Years of the Life of a Hunter. Revised and 
Booth. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co—Messrs. § Tilustrated by E. Stabler. 1 vol. 12 mo. Philada: J. B. 
Tilton & Co., are new to the publishing business, but they 5 N Lippincott & Co.—This is the narrative of Mesheel Brown- 
have shown such tact in selecting their books, and such taste § Sing, an old Maryland hunter, written down by himself. 
in getting them out, that they are already on the high road } $ Stories of “flood and field” are always interesting, alike to 
to a leading position. We wish all books that we are called 3 old and to young; but this volume is even more fascinating 
on to notice were as handsomely printed as this, and “Tho 3 than works of its class usually are. The author makes no 
Rectory of Moreland,” another of their publications which } attempt at display, but tells his experience with a native 
we noticed last month. “Germuine” is really a very brilliant 3 $ simplicity that is not the least alluring part of the book. 
novol: and, though thoroughly French, not in the least im- s Numerous engravings illustrate the text. 


_ Elements of Military Art and Science. By H. Wager Hal- 

Parties and their Principles: A Manual of Political In- N leck, A. M. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
telligence, exhibiting the Origin, Growth, and Character of § N The author of this work was lately a captain of engineers in 
National Parties. With an Appendix containing valuable 5 the U.S.army. He has furnished here a capital elementary 
and general statistical information. By Arthur Holmes. 13 $ book on strategy, fortifications, the tactics of battle, &c. 
wol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A hand-book 3 The treatise is adapted to the use of volunteers and militia. 
of political intelligence for the statesman, politician, and $ $ The various duties of staff, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
voter has long been needed; and this work undertakes to : engineers are described. On the whole, it is a work of supe 
supply the deficiency. The task of Mr. Holmes wes not an 3 rior merit. 


e has succeeded creditably. We 

ase! hes ia p vaieiibs information. , Fhe Adventares of Bir. Vrdont Gram. By Culiibat Bett, 
B.A. 1 wol..12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton.—This 
The Logic of Political Economy, and other Papers. By § is a book which has had a great run in England, no less than 
Thomas De Quincey. 1 vol. 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor @ ninety thousand copies having been disposed of. In many 
Fields—The papers contained in this volume are “The } respects it merits its success. It is a story of college life, 
Logic of Political Economy,” “Life of Milton,” “The Su- 3 racily written and graphically illustrated, ending, as ladies 
liotes,” “The Fatal Marksman,” “The Incognito,” “The } think all good novels ought to, ina happy marriage. We 

Dice,” and “The King of Hayti.” Some are very good, but : commend it to everybody who enjoys humor. 
others wad not worth perpetuating, except to carry out we 3 The Baddington Peerage. By George Augustus Sala, 1 
= iden of giving a complete edition of Do Quincey's vol, 8 v0, New York: F. A. Brady—Tho author of this 


va 


novel was one of Dickens’ ablest assistants in ‘“House- 
Life’s Morning; or, Counsels and Encouragements for 3 3 hold Words.” The present fiction was written originally 
Youthful Christians. By the author of “Life's Evening,” $ for the London Illustrated Times. Mr. Brady has printed it 
“Sunday Homes,” dc. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton § $ in cheap style, in double column octavo. We are indebted 
€ Co.—This would be a suitable gift-book, at the approach: S to T. B. Peterson & Brothers for a copy of the book. 
ing holidays, from a mother to a child. or from a sister toa : The Boy’s Own Toy-Maker. By E. Laudellis. 1 vol., 18 
brother. The volumo is beautifully printed on vellum-colored N mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The title of this little 
paper, and is bound tastefully in antique boards with gilt $ $ volume faithfully describes its purpose. Numerous engrav- 
edges. ; ings illustrate _ text. 
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Oo UR C Oo OK-B Oo O K. > with a string; singe, and dust them well with flower; then 
$ put them in a kettle of cold water; cover it close, and set it 
PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 2 over the fire; when the scum begins to rise take it off; re 


—_ $ cover them, and let them boil very slowly twenty minutes; 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by $ then take them off; keep them closely covered, and the heat 


ery hort Le wear rj tng hynrp by oF bd on : of the water will stew them enough in half an hour. This 
of Pennsylvania.] $ mode of cooking keeps the skin whole, and the fowls will be 
BB These receipts have all been tested, either by the author N both plumper and whiter than if they had boiled fast. When 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give : you take them out of the kettle, drain them, and pour white 
several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, at the ; sauce, or melted butter, over them. 

end of the year, will be found to make the most complete cook-$  Turkey—Stewed with Celery Sauce.—Procure a large tur- 


LS. 


book ever published. $ key; make a nice forcemeat of veal, and stuff the craw of 
N the turkey; skewer it for boiling, and boil it till it is almost 

sets € done; then take up your turkey and put it in a pot with 

Salmon—Potted.—Let your salmon be quite fresh, scale ° some of the water it was boiled in, to keep it hot; then put 


a 


and wash it well, und dry it with a cloth. Split it up the ¢ seven or eight heads of celery (washed and cleaned well) into 
back, take out the bone, then season it well with pepper and : the water tho turkey was boiled in, till they are tender; take 
salt, a little nutmeg and mace, and let it lie two or threo N them out, and put in your turkey, with the breast down, and 
hours. Then put it in your pot with haifa pound of butter, > stew it a quarter of an hour. Thicken your sauce with half 
tie it down, put it into the oven, and bake it one hour. N a pound of butter, and enough flour to make it pretty thick, 
When you take it from the oven, lay it on a flat dish, so 3 and a quarter of a pint of rich cream; and then add the 
that the oil may run from it; then cut it to the size of the 3 celery. Pour the celery and sauce upon the turkey’s breast, 
pots in which you intend to keep it, and lay it in layers till 5 and serve it up. 


you fill the pots, with the skin upward; put boards on them, Ducks—Stewed.—Take three young ducks; lard them each 
and weights to press it until it becomes cold, then pour side the breast; dust them with flour, and set them before 
clarified butter over it. When you serve the fish, you can the fire to brown; then put them in a stewpan with a quart 


cut it in slices. . . 
7 of water, one pint of red wine, one spoonful of walnut 
ite-—-Potted. ut them with hes skewer under the gills, catchup, the same of browning, anchovy, half a lemon, a 
leave in the roe, dry them wel! with a cloth, season them } clove of garlic, and some sweet herbs 
lic, > 


well with salt, mace, and pepper, and lay them in a pot, 3 Chickens—Forced.—More than half roast your chickens; 


with half a pound of melted butter over them; tie them 3 take off the skin; then the meat, end chop it small, with 


down, and bake them in a slow oven three-quarters of an g parsley aud crumbs of bread, pepper and salt, and e little 


hour. When almost cold, take them out of the liquor, put $ good cream; then put in the meat and close the skin; brown 
thom into oval pots, cover them with clarified butter, end ; it with a salamander, and serve it with white sauce. 


keep them for use. : 
P Fowls—Hashed.—Cut up your fowl as for eating; put them 

cena anh ite & ee of colmen, remove the bone, $ into a pan, with half a pint of gravy, a teaspoonful of lemon 
tieem & siesly, and Cheow over the inside popper, enlt, aut 2 pickle, a little mushroom catchup, and a siice of lemon, and 


meg, and sauce, with a few chopped oysters, parsley and : 1), :-Ken it with flower and butter. Just before you serve it, 


crumbs of bread. Roll it up tight, put it into a deep pot, 3 ss 
and bake it in a quick oven. Make a common fish ome 3 SO RCQ Ss Guta 
and pour over it. MADE DISHES. 
Smelts—Fried.—Gut them with a skewer under the gills, ; Fogs ala Tripe—Take six Jargo onions; skin and wash 
leave in the roe, dry them with a cloth; beat an egg and rub $ them; take out the hearts; cut them in rounds; put them 
it over the fish with a feather; strew bread crumbs over 3 into a stewpan with a small piece of butter, and set them 
Gem, ont try them in some Solting hot lard. Shake the 3 over a slow fire. They must not brown. When done enough 
fish occasionally, and fry them nice brown. é flour them; add to them a little milk or cream; season them 
MEATS AND SAUCES. $ with selt, pepper, and grated nutmeg: then ‘et them 


Leg of Mutton—Dressed Like Venison—Get the largest N cook a while longer; and, when ready to serve them, cut a 
and fattest leg you can; take out the blood vein, stick it in § dozen hard boiled eggs in rounds; put them in with the 


several places in tho under sido with a pointed knife; pour § onions; mix all well together, without breaking them or let- 


over it some red wine, and turn it in the wine four or five 3 ting them boil; add a little more butter, and some chopped 
times 2. day, for four or five days; dry it night and morning N parsley. 
to keep it from growing rusty. When you roast it, cover it $ Omelet.—Beat the whites and yolks of one dozen eggs, 


with paper and paste as you do venison. It will require N separately; and then together. Have ready some parsley, 
and one onion, chopped fine, d with pepper and salt 


four hours to roast it. When you roast venison, wrap it in 8 
a large sheet of paper, then put round it a thin, common $ *® your taste; add the eggs, and beat all well together. 


paste, and another paper. A short timo before you serve it, 3 Put half a pound of butter into a frying pan; place it over a 


take off the paper and paste, and baste with red wine or its ° quick fire; pour the mixture into the pan, and fry it until it 
i : ; 2 becomes of a light, brown hue; loosen it occasionally with a 
own gravy. Venison may be dressed after the recipe for ¢ ght, ¢ 7 
mutton. ¢ knife. Do not turn it in the pan; but, when done, fold it 
Venison Gravy.—Take a knuckle of venison, if you have N double, and dish it. P : A 4 
it, if not a piece of beef will answer; boil it well with an $ Mock Oysters.—Procure six ears 0 ental ee 
$ scrape them well. Beat one egg very light. Stir together 


onion, a few cloves, some mace, whole pepper, and a bunch 

of thyme. When boiled, add a small aaa of claret, or : one tablenp conta of Sour, and = prey apenmaedinan 

Madeira wine; brown some flour, and put it to your gravy, adding a little pepper and salt. Mix all the ingredients well 

boil all together, and serve it up. — and fry the mixture by the tablespoonful, in butter 

. or lard. 

Eggs—Poached.—Put some water in a flat bottomod pan; 
Fowls—Boiled—Draw your fowls; cut off the head, neck, $ when the water boils break your eggs carofully in, and let 

and legs; tako the breast bone very carefully out; skewer $ them boil two minutes; then take them up, and lay them 

them with tho end of their legs in their body; tie thom round ? on buttered toast. 
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ECREATIONS.—RECEIPTS. 





Artichokes.—If your artichokes are young, leave about an 
fuch of the stalks, and put them in strong salt and water 
for aa hour or two; then put them in a pan of cold water; 
set them on the fire, but do not cover them; when you dish 
thom up, pour over them rich melted butter. 

Cheése—Stewed.—Cut a plateful of cheese; pour on it a 
glass of red wine, and stew it before the fire; toast a nice 
piece of broad, pour over it two or three spoonfuls of hot red 
wine; put it in the middle of a dish, lay the cheese over it, 
and serve it up. 


PUDDINGS. 

Penrith Pudding.—Cover the bottom of a dish with a 
layer of grated bread; then add a layer of apples, sliced 
fine; sprinkle plentifully over it some sugar, with some 
spices, cinnamon, and nutmeg, and small lumps of but- 
ter; then add a layer of grated bread; another of apples, 
spices, sugar, &c., and so on until the dish is full. Bake 
it, and serve it with sauce, or butter and sugar mixed to- 
gether. 

Plum Pudding—Balked.—Take one loaf of baker’s bread, 
broken up, (except the crust,) and pour over it three pints of 
warm milk, and let it stand for an hour. While warm put 


in a picce of butter as large as an egg, half a pound of raisins, $ 


six eggs, and half a pound of currants, adding citron, nut- 
meg, brandy, and anything else you please. Bake it three 
hours, and eat it with wine sauce. 

Potato Pudding.—Boil one quart of potatoes quite soft, 
and then rub them smooth through a hair sieve. Have 
ready half a pound of melted butter, and six eggs, beat 
light; mix the butter with half a pound of sugar; stir in the 
eggs, adding half a pound of currants; put the mixture into 
@ thick cloth and boil it half an hour. To be eaten with 
wine sauce. 

Indian Pudding.—Take one pint of milk, and one-quarter 
of a pound of Indian meal, and boil it smooth; then add one- 
quarter and half a quarter of a pound of butter, and half a 
poand of sugar. When cool, beat in the yolks of six eggs; 
beat the whites of the eggs to a froth, and add them last. 
Put in spice to your liking. Bake the mixture on shallow 
plates. 

Lemon Pudding.—Beat together three-quarters of a pound 


of sugar, one-half a pound of butter, five eggs, (beaten to a } 


froth,) two large spoonfuls of grated bread, the juice of one 
large lemon, and half the rind, grated. Bake in plates, with 
paste below. 





PARLOR GAMES. 


Tue Hanpcurrs.—Let two persons, 1 and 2, have their 
hands tied together with strings, so that the strings cross, 





as represented in the engraving. The object is, to free 
themselves from each other without untying the knot. It 
is executed in the following manner: 

Let 2 gather up the string that joins his hands, pass the 
loop under the string that binds either of 1’s wrists, slip it 
over 1’s hand, and both will be free By a reversal of the 
same process, the string may be replaced. 


ART RECREATIONS. 


$ A Vatvaste Book ror Lapies.—A complete guide and 
> help to 

3 Pencil Drawing, Antique Painting, 

3 Oil Painting, Oriental Painting, . 

: Crayon Drawing and Paint- Wax Flowers, from the crude 
2 i wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, &c, 

Sign Painting, 

Shell Work, 

Painting on Ground Glass, 
Magic Lantern, 

Imitation of Pearl, 
Embroidery, 


§ _ ing, 
} Paper Flowers, 
~ Moss Work, 
} Papier Mache, 
2? Cone Work, 
2 Feather Flowers, 
2 Potichomanie, 
Leather Work, 
s Hair Work, Sealing Wax Painting, 
Theorem Painting, Panorama Painting, 
$ Taxidermy, or the Art of Pre- Coloring Photographs, 
¢ _ serving Birds, Water Coloring, 
} Gilding and Bronzing, The Aquarigm, &c., 
: Grecian Painting, 
$ With valuable receipts for preparing the materials, &c. 
s say sf . * - 
3 It will inform the inquirer in every branch of fancy work, 
$ as perfectly as they can be taught by the most experienced 
: teackers, whose charges .for all the styles taught in this 
3 work, receipts, &c., would amount to perhaps some hundreds 
3 of dollars. 
N The publishers have spared no expense in making this 
$ valuable to the teacher and pupil, by procuring valuable in- 
formation from the best teachers and artists in Europe and 
in this country. 
Price $1,50,12mo, cloth. Splendidly illustrated. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 
J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
161 Washington Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 


To make English Stew.—English stew is the name given to 
the following excellent preparation of cold meat.—Cut the 
meat in slices; pepper, salt, and flower them, and lay them 
inadish. Take a few pickles of any kind, or a small quan- 
tity of pickled cabbage, and sprinkle over the meat. Then 
take a tea-cup half full of water; add to it a small quantity 
of the vinegar belonging to the pickles, a small quantity of 
catchup, if approved of, and any gravy that may be set by 
S for use. Stir all fogether, and pour it over the meat. Set 
the meat before the fire with a tin behind it, or put itina 
Dutch oven, or in the oven of the kitchen range, as may be 
most convenient, for about half an hour before dinner-time. 
This is a cheap and simple way of dressing cold meat which 
is well deserving of attention. 

To Dress Spanish Onions.—Take off two skins, but be par- 
ticular in not cutting the stalk or the root of the onion too 
2 much away, if you do, when done it will drop to pieces. 
N Take four large onions, put them in a stewpan sufficiently 
3 large, so that they may not touch each other; put in a small 
} piece of lean York ham, and a quarter of a pound of salt but- 
$ ter; cover them close; put them on a slow stove or oven, 
§ keeping them turned carefully until all sides are properly 
done—they will take about two hours; then take them up 
and glaze them, thicken the gravy, and season with pepper 
and salt. te. 

Orange Marmalade.—One pound of oranges, half a pound 

of lemons, three quarts of water. Boil slowly for two hours. 
Cut all, taking out the seeds. To each pound of fruit take 
two pounds of loaf sugar and one pint of the water in which 
$ the fruit was boiled. While cutting the fruit into thiz 
; slices, pour the water upon the sugar, and then boil all to- 
} gether for half an hour, 
3 Bride or Pound Cake—One pound of flour, three-quarters 
N of a pound of butter, three-quarters of a pound of lump 
} sugar, one pound and a half of currants, five eggs, a quarter 
3 of a pound of lemon peel, two ounces of sweet almonds, @ 
: teaspoonful of yeast, and a glass of brandy. 
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OUR GARDEN.—FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 451 


Shrewsbury Cakes—Take a quarter of a pound of butter, 3 Fic. rv.—Vicroria WALKING Dress or GREY Merino.—The 
well worked; mix it with a pound of brown sugar, one egg > 3 front of the skirt and body is trimmed with rows of black 
well beaten, and as much flour as it will take to make it § velvet. A piece of merino, running the length of the skirt, 
stiff. Roll it; then cut it with a tin mould, and bake the } and up the body, across the shoulders to the back, is placed 








cakes in a slow oven. 





OUR GARDEN FOR DECEMBER. 


Bulbous Roots —In the early part of this month, should 
the weather continue open, or it is practicable to work the 
ground, hyacinths, jonquils, tulips, double narcissus, star $ 
of Bethlehem, crocuses, snowdrops, or any other hardy kinds 
of bulbs that yet remain out of ground, may be planted; but 
it is wrong, if it can be avoided, to defer the planting of them } 
to this time. However, it will be better to plant the above 
kinds now, should it be practicable, than to keep them up 
till spring; but it will be necessary to cover the newly- } 
planted beds immediately with straw or other light cover- 
ing, for such roots as have not produced fibres before the 
setting in of frost, are much more vulnerable to it than those 
that have. 

Polyanthus. i , or ranunculuses, should 
not be planted in the middle or eastern states at this season, 
unless they are effectually protected afterward from rain, 
snow, and frost. It is better to preserve them carefully in 
dry sand till the early part of March, or even the middle of 
that month. 

It generally happens that the weether is extremely rigor- 
ous in this month; therefore, more than ordinary attention 
must be paid to plants in the house. In cold or frosty 
weather keep the windows closely shut, and close your win- 
dow-shutters corefully every night, and also in extremely 
rigorous frosts, except while the sun shines on the windows. 

During the continuance of severe frost, accompanied by 
piercing, cutting winds, the windows must never be opened, 
that is, you must neither slide the lights up or down; and 
any plants that are too near the glass must be removed 
away from the windows, especially at night and in cloudy, 
dark weather. 

However, be very particular every day, when the weather 
is mild and the sun is shining on the windows, to slide down 
the sashes, even if but half an hour, in the middle of the 
day, to admit fresh air and ventilate the house; for if the 
plants are kept too close they will become tender and weak, 
and besides, it will causo the leaves of some kinds to turn 
of a yellowish, sickly color, and afterward to get mouldy 
and drop off. 








FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fre. 1.—Watxrne Dress or Purple Sixx.—Cloak of black 
velvet. The under part is made in the sacque shape, with a 
very full skirt and sleeves; the upper part of the cloak is a 
full pelerine, of nearly the same shape in front that it is be- 
hind It is trimmed with guipure lace and heavy fringe. 
Bonnet of purple velvet, ornamented with black lace, and 
black and purple plumes. 

Fic. 1.—CarriaGB Dress OF FAWN COLORED SILK.—The 
skirt is trimmed with five flounces, the lower one much 
deeper than the four above it. Body high to the throat, 
with a round waist, confined by a belt of the same material 
as the dress. The sleeves are trimmed with five ruffles, the 
lower one deeper than the other four. This very beautiful 
dress is ornamented on the skirt, body and sleeves with a 
binding of flame-colored silk. Bonnet of white silk, with 
& round face, and trimmed with black and flame-colored 
plumes, and black end flame-colored ribbon. 

Fic. m1.—Watxine Dress or BLack S11K.—A basque cloak 
of black cloth, richly braided, and fastened by brandenbourgs 
or frogs in front. 


$ on each side of the black velvet trimming forming a revers, 
° and is edged with black velvet. Sleeves very wide, and orna- 
mented to correspond with the skirt. Bonnet of grey silk, 
with a black cock’s plume, and pink face trimming. Sloeves 
of white bobbinet, ornamented with black velvet. 
$ Fic. v.—Tae Macenta.—A walking dress of dark green 
N silk, trimmed with seven flounces, edged with narrow black 
§ lace. Cloak of black silk, ornamented with four narrow 
3 quillings of black silk. Pink bonnet. 
; Fie. vi.—Care of very thin white mull, embroidered in 
small flowers. A deep row of embroidery trims the cape 
around the bottom, but is narrower in front, and around the 
3 neck. Two bows of blue ribbon ornament the cape in front. 
A cape of this kind can be most economically made by trans 
ferring any old worn out French work on fine muslin. 

Fic. vi.—A Heap-Dress of black velvet and black lace, 
The lace, which is put on very full behind, turns back from 
the front. The black velvet quilling above it narrows on 
the front of the head, where there is a band of pink flowers 
and green leaves. At the back there is a bunch of pink 
flowers and grasses. This head-dress may be made with 
white lace instead of black, with a mixture of white flowers, 
or the quilling may be of pink or green ribbon, in the place 
of the black velvet. 

Fic. vut.—Heap-Dress of sky-blue velvet, two ostrich 
plumes and pearl beads. The roll of velvet comes far over 
the front of the head, and is twisted in the shape of a knot 
behind. 

Fig. 1x.—Bertae for an evening dress, made of two puff- 
ings of white tulle. The lower tulle puffing is covered with 
a deep fall of lace. Around the neck, and above and below 
the fall of lace, is a quilling of pink ribbon. A large bow 
in front, somewhat smaller at the back, and knots with 
long, flowing ends of pink ribbon, complete this beautiful 
accessory to an evening dress. 

Fic. x.—Tippet of blue satin, trimmed with swan’s-down. 
This tippet may be made of any colored satin, lined and 
quilted, and ornamented with any kind of fur which may 
be preferred. If it is used to throw over the neck at a party 
after dancing, the satin or silk should be of some pretty 
light, or white color, and the fur should be of ermine or 
swan’s-down; but if it is intended to be worn out-of-doors, 
the material should be of a brown or grey-colored silk or 
satin, and the fur of squirrel skin, mink, or sable. 

Fic. x1.—S.ieeve of white net, trimmed with black velvet, 
edged on each side with narrow black lace, and fastened 
with small steel buckles, 

Fig. xu.—Sierve of spotted net, made with three large 
puffs, trimmed with bands and rosettes of black velvet. 

Fig. x11.—Zovave Jacket of merino or cashmere, richly 
braided, The sleeves are wide, and open on the under part 
of the arm. This jacket is intended to be worn as an addi- 
tional covering in the house in winter. It is very rich when 
made of black cashmere and braided with a gold-colored silk 
braid. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Flounces are becoming more than 
ever popular as a trimming for in-door dresses. The number 
> is quite optional with the taste of the wearer. Heavy silks 
will not be flounced, however, at least it is not in good taste, 
and some of our most fashionable drese-makers are sending 
from their work rooms many skirts entirely plain. Small, 
circular ornaments of silk, or velvet, surrounded with black 
lace, are much employed in trimming dresses, especially 
those of silk, for which this kind of trimming is extremely 
suitable. These ornaments, which the Parisian dress-makers 
have named macaroons, may be dieposed in any way which 
taste may dictate; but at present they are most frequently 
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disposed in rows, passing from the edge of the skirt to the 
waist, and thus forming front or side trimmings. 

As we noticed in our last number, bows of ribbon on the 
front of dresses, are very popular. Another style of trim- 
ming, the description of which we cut from a French Maga- 
zine, is very beautiful. The dress was made for a lady to 
woar at Compiegne. It was of black satin, (satin will be 
very much in vogue this year,) body without points, large 
flowing sleeves, the dress being ornamented with little bands 
of black velvet, about five inches in width, ten in number, 
set perpendicularly all eround the bottom of the skirt; these 
bands are most elaborately embroidered with black silk, 
and a small heading of black lace. Same trimming on the 
corsage and sleeves. The belt is composed of black velvet, 
embroidered in the same manner, with two long ends trim- 
med with deep black lace. This forms an excessively rich 
dress, even in black; but when made in colors—for instance, 
a blue satin with blue velvet, or a white satin with manvo 
velvet—it is one of the most elegant dresses possible. An- 
other beautiful dress is made of myrtle green silk. The 
lower edge of the skirt is trimmed with rine pinked ruffles, 
placed close together: above these ruffles a space is left, and 3 
then nine more ruffles of smaller dimensions than those be- 3 
neath them. The corsage high, plain, and buttoned up to ? 
the throat, is trimmed with pink ruffles. The sleeves are 
formed of frills, trimmed with ruffles. 

Among the most effective of the new ball dresses we may 
mention one composed of white and pink tarletane, worn 
over a slip of pink silk. The skirt of this dress consists of 
white tarletane, and is trimmed with nine gauffered flounces, 
five of white, and four of pink tarletane, disposed alter- 
nately. Another pretty dress consists of mauve-color tar- 
letane, over silk of the same color. There are two skirts of 
tarletane, the lower one trimmed with five narrow gauffered 
flounces. The upper skirt is open in the tunic form, and is 
bordered with a gauffering of mauve-color silk. A vall dress 
of light green tarletane, over silk of the same tint, has been 
greatly admired. The tarletane dress has three skirts, each 
trimmed with a light ruche, edged with blonde. ; 

Casaques made long will divide the favor with large silk 
cloaks; the former have very large open sleeves, and are 
quite closed in front to the bottom. 

BonNeETS are very becoming in shape this winter. The 
round face has replaced the most unbecoming pointed top, 
and as fashion was disgusted with her former efforts, she has 
decreed that where the face is not round, it shall be flattened 
on the top, with a slight Marie Stuart shape. Bonnets are 
plainer this year than formerly, and, to our taste, much 
more elegant. 4 

Awone THE WREATHS which have met with much approval, 
one is composed of small roses, intermingled with forget-me- 
not; another formed of ivy, intermingled with gold berries; 
and we may mention a wreath consisting of a combination 
of pomegranate blossoms and jasmine. 
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Several pretty in-door caps have just appeared. They are 
composed of tulle and lace, and are trimmed with loops and 
ends of ribbon. A cap composed of tulle is trimmed with 
ruches and frills of blonde and loops of blue ribbon. An- 
other composed of white lace is trimmed with frills, alter- 
nately of black and white lace, and with loops and ends of 
pink ribbon. The strings are composed one of pink and the 
other of black ribbon. Among the articles of lingerie which 
have most recently appeared may be nameil, some under- 
sleeves of tulle and muslin, variously trimmed with ribbon 
and velvet, but not differing materially from those which 
have been worn so long, as will be seen by jigs. XJ and -YII. 

S.rppers are decorated with rosettes, ribbons, and lace, 
sometimes mixed with silk. We have seen on the fairy foot 
of a lady of fashion a pair of those slippers of Havana mo- 
rocco embroidered with flowers of a darker shade and black 
bugles. Other slippers of black patent leather, have, not at 
the edge, but in the middle on the top of the foot, a large 
gold, steel, or silver buckle, placed on a black ribbon. 

Some of the very newest head-dresses are very fantastic; 
they are composed of velvet, with a wide plait to lie on the 
top of the head, and sprinkled with gilt, or silvered orna- 
ments in the shape of new moons, stars, &c.; and through 
the roll of velvet at the back are stuck daggers, arrows, 
anchors, &c., &c. The style is almost too decided to be 
come universal, but we suppose it will be popular with some 
on account of its novelty. Some of these ornaments are 
made of jet, and are much more quiet in their effect. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—DREss FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF ABOUT FIVE YEARS OF 
AGE, OF SCARLET MeRINo.—The skirt has four tucks, not placed 
close together. The low body has four tucks in front, which 
is edged with lappels passing over the shoulders. 

Fig. u.—EventnG Dress FOR A YOUNG GIRL OF FIFTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE.—This dress is of lilac silk, with two skirts, 
The upper one is edged with three rows of scalloped ribbon, 


$ put on above the narrow hem; the lower and upper rows are 


of white ribbon, and the middle row of the same color as the 
dress. The body is made with a sharp point in front, and 
trimmed with a Marie Antoinette berthe, with long onds, 
made of the same material as the dress, and trimmed to cor- 


, respond with the upper skirt. The sleoves are trimmed with 


rows of ribbon like the berthe. A band, and bows of black 
velvet, and loops of pearl beads, compose the head-dress. 

Fig. 11.—An Ovt-0F-DoorS DRESS FOR A GIRL TWELVE YEARS 
oF AGE.—The frock is of a Maria Louise blue merino. There 
is a side-trimming on the skirt, placed so as to look as if it 
fell back, and trimmed with a row of black velvet and black 
velvet buttons. A trimming to correspond with the skirt 
ornaments the body and sleeves. A bonnet of white satin, 
quilted, and trimmed with blue velvet. 
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In PEMITTING, write legibly, at the top of the letter, the , 
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fasten it to a bit of thin paste-board, of the size of the letter 
when folded; for otherwise it may slip out. Tell nobody 
your letter contains money. Do not register it. If you take 
these precautions, the remittance may be at our risk. 


Svsscrisers in the British provinces must remit eighteen 
cents extra each, to pre-pay the American postage to the 
lines. 


Postace one and a half cents a number, if paid three 
months in advance, at the office of delivery. 
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PERSONS ORDERING the Magazine from agents or dealers 
must look to them for the supply of the work. The pub 
lisher has no agent for whose contracts he is responsible. 


Sunscripers, in a club, can have the Magazine sent wher- 
ever they reside. If desired, it will be sent to as many dif 
ferent post-offices as there are membors of the club. 


For $3,50 we will send a copy of “Peterson” and “Hare 
per’s Magazine,” for one year. 


ALways say, in remitting for a club, who is the person em 
titled to the premium. 





